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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Posh words 

If God turned out to exist and I went to 
hell, I would undoubtedly be doomed 
to sitting in a 20th century history 
classroom for the rest of eternity. 
Because when you are already drowning 
in essays and you also happen to be a 
Marxist, trust me, that classroom is the 
last place you want to spend your Friday 
afternoon. Or any time, for that matter. 
Not because the teaching or the subject 
is bad, but because a 20th century 
history lesson is the perfect opportunity 
for anyone who so wishes to spout 
unimaginable amounts of every logical 
fallacy you could possibly think of, 
when talking about anything remotely 
related to socialism. And if you think 
internet trolls are annoying because they 
constantly misrepresent your position... 
well. 

So naturally I spend most of these 
lessons resisting the temptation to pull 
a Ramon Mercader on myself, but 
the last straw was when we started to 
discuss the ways in which the Nazis 
incorporated socialism into their politics 
(‘Of course they were socialist: they 
called themselves National Socialists'. ’). 
There is so much I could have said to 
refute the ridiculous idea that the Nazis 
were socialist in any way, but I decided 
to describe how the ostensibly anti¬ 
capitalist economic policies they did 
have were obviously of petty bourgeois, 
as opposed to proletarian, character. Not 
exactly impenetrable, right? Apparently 
it was. 

My teacher reminded me to “Keep 
it simple”, and my classmates had no 
idea what I was talking about despite 
the context - or, more likely, stopped 
trying to have any idea as soon as I 
said “petty bourgeois”. The same sort 
of thing happened in a very heated 
debate with some non-socialists over 
union laws, in which we got quite 
theoretical and they thought I was 
acting the intellectual because I said 
that bourgeois and proletarian class 
interests are diametrically opposed and 
irreconcilable. Whenever I use socialist 
terminology with non-socialists, I 
am perceived as being pretentious or 
‘flexing my vocabulary’ - and I imagine 
I am not alone here. 

But, of course, that is not why we 
use those words. We use them because 
they are the best fit for the phenomena 
we are describing, which, although 
often specific to Marxist thought, are 
not necessarily complex concepts. 
Leftwingers (particularly the socialists 
who were part of Occupy and similar ‘big 
tent’ movements recall their preference 
for ‘mainstream’ terms like ‘the elite’ 
and ‘the 99%’)often avoid using Marxist 
terminology or talk about swapping it 
for more everyday or ‘modem’ words 
as an effort to make their message more 
accessible. This is well intentioned, but 
generally these everyday words end up 
distorting the message instead. 

Take the terms ‘working class’ and 
‘ruling class’. In the past, these words 
could have been used interchangeably 
with ‘proletariat’ and ‘bourgeois’, 
leading people to believe that they 
are just more colloquial words for the 
same phenomena. When most people 
think of the working and ruling classes 
today, though, they think of an income 
divide, rather than the divide between 
the capitalist class and those who sell 
their labour. This reinforces the already 
widespread misconception that socialism 
means equal or more equal distribution 
of income and not the end of the whole 
concept of ‘income’. And that does not 
help us at all. 

Whether any given word is 
‘intellectual’ or not is subjective and 
based on personal perception, and also 
on which language is being spoken; 
while I was bonding over mutual 


hatred of Marine Le Pen with my 
French exchange host family, I could 
talk about la bourgeoisie without any 
accusations of intellectualism. Because 
of this subjectivity, discussing what 
sort of language socialists should use in 
order to get the reaction we want from 
people is about as useful as discussing 
whether the hammer and sickle is a 
pretty enough symbol. We use symbols 
because of what they mean, and then 
proceed to make them look good - but 
don’t worry too much about the latter, 
because what looks good is subjective. 
The same applies to language: we should 
use certain terms because of what they 
mean, and then proceed to clarify their 
meanings as much as we can, so as to 
demonsti'ate that they are not just fancy 
words. 

Those who think that it would be a 
good idea to reform Marxist terminology 
to make socialism more accessible 
sometimes also want to change the labels 
we use to describe our politics, like the 
word ‘socialism’ itself, in order to keep 
people’s perceptions of the movement 
‘clean’ and untarnished by loaded 
terms. In one way it makes sense - if 
the language we use really does shape 
the way in which people think about 
our movement, the last thing we would 
want to do is to use terminology which 
conjures up images of indebted welfare 
states, sprawling bureaucracies and 
gulags. 

The problem is, people are not stupid. 
If we decided to rename communism 
‘rainbowism’ and got the public really 
pumped about this new ideology which 
promises to liberate the workers and 
abolish the state, the class system and 
money, someone, sooner or later, would 
realise that what we were talking about is 
in fact communism. Not to mention that, 
for all its past failures, the communist 
movement has a rich history and a lot 
of lessons to teach us, and it would be a 
shame to be in denial rather than facing 
up to and finding the causes of our past 
failures. 

This entire debate around discourse 
comes down to whether the priority 
of our movement should be clarity or 
popularity, and I think it should certainly 
be the former. A popular movement 
which is thoroughly ideologically 
confused and has swapped revolutionary 
rhetoric for more ‘crowd-pleasing’ 
liberal rhetoric - which is what all this 
usage of ‘elites’, ‘the 99 %’ and similar 
tenns are - is utterly useless. 

All of that being said, concern about 
socialism being perceived as intellectual 
(in the negative sense of the word) seems 
to me to be somewhat valid. Theory is 
important, of course, but it has to be put 
across in a clear way which does not feel 
like some sort of academic debate and 
which directly relates it to praxis. And 
that is something which some socialist 
literature fails to do, particularly when 
it relates to philosophical concepts 
and the like. This is where language 
does come in, for the simple reason 
that obfuscatory language, more than 
‘fancy words’, always makes concepts 
inaccessible. Academic Marxist projects 
- post-Marxism, analytical Marxism, 
structural Marxism, etc - tend to fall 
at the other end of the scale from 
movements like Occupy, in that they 
will use such specialist and philosophical 
terminology that they end up feeling 
overly abstract and not linked closely 
enough to practice. This makes them 
seem ‘intellectual’. However, this is not 
because of the language they use: it is 
because of the way in which they use 
language, which makes it difficult for 
laypeople to deduce the meanings of 
unfamiliar words. 

In conclusion, how we say it is more 
important than what we say. Our ideas 
require clear communication without too 
much academic and overly philosophical 
language. But clear communication does 
not just mean ‘Let’s use “in” words - 
saying “proletariat” is sooo 1848!’ It 
means using whatever words will most 


adequately represent the message we 
want to convey. And if these words 
sound a little antiquated, so be it. If we 
persist in using and clarifying them, 
we can turn them from being seen as 
obscure ‘posh words’ to those describing 
phenomena which significantly affect 
everyone’s lives. 

It is our perceptions which shape 
language, not the other way round. 

Commissaress 

email 

Idiotic policy 

I was astonished to read Eddie Ford’s 
dismally confused analysis of the 
problem with Tsipras’ electoral 
strategy earlier this year. Eddie 
writes: “Syriza was always going to 
become an agent of austerity, once it 
‘took the power’ - as the British left 
foolishly urged it to do” (‘Managing 
a debt colony’, October 8). 

It really is exasperating how an 
otherwise experienced comrade 
can make such an elementary 
terminological mistake. Anyone who 
has read Lenin’s State and revolution 
will know that for revolutionary 
Marxists winning office in parliament 
is not - repeat not - the same thing 
as conquering state power. Bearing 
Lenin’s distinction in mind, the 
problem is not that Tsipras struggled 
to win an election and go on to assume 
office. The problem is that he did so 
without mobilising his supporters 
to confront the state, dismantle its 
institutions and translate office into 
power. 

I very much hope that Eddie will 
acknowledge that his formulation is 
plain wrong. My anxiety is that if he 
does not retract, he may consider his 
critique of Tsipras to be applicable 
equally to Jeremy Corbyn in Britain. 
If so, then presumably he will be 
urging Jeremy to announce that 
Labour has no intention of winning 
the 2020 general election. 

Or perhaps Eddie’s idea is that 
we should participate in the election, 
but refuse to assume office even if we 
win? Either way, I can hardly think of 
a more idiotic policy. 

Chris Knight 
email 

Muddled 

Yassamine Mather’s article is ‘correct’ 
in stressing the need to maintain Left 
Unity’s political independence, while 
orienting to the new situation in (and 
around) the Labour Party (‘Join fight 
to transform Labour’, October 10). 

Unfortunately, she omits two vital 
things: the other clauses in the CPGB 
motion, and the other motions that 
have a ‘Labour without liquidation’ 
orientation. The full CPGB motion is, 
in my opinion, muddled and misguided, 
particularly in the hints of ‘Labour to 
power on a socialist programme’ and 
asserting that Labour must not take 
office until there is a European-wide 
majority based on class struggle (the 
motions on Greece are also based on 
this latter premise, less obviously as 
slices from the original CPGB motion). 
Alan Theasby 
Middlesbrough 

Halfway house 

Jeremy Corbyn’s move towards a 
halfway house project has finally 
torpedoed the CPGB’s theory of the 
same name. Of course, Labour remains 
a broad church. But if the Labour left is 
going to win a general election, they will 
have to win the class struggle in the next 
few years. Then they will have to get rid 
of the divisive back-stabbing liberal 
democrats, which Thatcher might have 
called “the enemy within”. 

The CPGB’s error has been to 
dabble in a kind of left communism. 
Leftwing communism sets the 
maximum programme against the 
united front of the ‘social democratic- 
communist’ party. Their argument is 


that, in an era of working class defeat, 
social democracy, like trade unionism, 
is a declining or disappearing force. 
Why make concessions to a defeated 
social democracy? Communists must 
stand firm, go it alone and make no 
compromises. 

Applying left communism to Left 
Unity leads to the following line. 
Suppose LU - a relatively new social 
democratic-communist, united-front 
party - is made up of 900 Marxists 
and 100 social democrats. The left 
communist line is that Marxists should 
simply outvote the 100 social democrats 
and adopt a revolutionary communist 
maximum programme. The 100 social 
democrats can then leave LU or convert 
to true Marxism. 

Of course, LU rejected the CPGB’s 
version of a maximum programme. Left 
communism sees the problem within the 
900 Marxists. The story goes - there are 
only about 50 true Marxists and the rest 
are cowardly, compromising Marxists 
who support a united front programme. 
So the 50 true Marxists are being 
thwarted by the 850 who want to keep 
the 100 social democrats onboard. 

The irony is that the CPGB were so 
busy dancing to their own maximalist 
tune that they did not fight for the 
minimum republican programme. The 
dominance of Labourism in LU must be 
blamed in large part on the CPGB failing 
to fight for its own republican minimum 
programme by playing at maximalism. 

Now, with the victory of the Corbo- 
left, all this compromising with halfway 
housing must end! This is a logical, but 
bizarre conclusion. It is true that a small 
party with 900 Marxists and 100 social 
democrats can only remain united if the 
Marxists are sufficiently disciplined 
not to drive them away by imposing a 
maximum programme on them. But the 
real problem with leftism is its failure 
to recognise the real state of class- 
consciousness in a period of defeats. 

LU is not a random sample of working 
class consciousness. It is a biased sample. 
Marxist ideas may far outweigh social 
democratic views in Left Unity, but in 
the working class movement it is the 
other way round. The Corbyn movement 
settles the question. The 250,000 voting 
for Corbyn are people moved to support 
a social democratic programme. These 
are not Marxists - and not even cowardly 
Marxists, scared to say who they are. 

Mass consciousness is social 
democratic and the only way LU could 
become a mass party would be to have 
a kind of social democratic programme 
which makes sense to a mass of people. 
In a wider sense the ratio of social 
democracy to communism is more like 
250,000 to 2,000 (or 125:1). We can 
discuss and change these estimates, but 
a mass party of the working class in 
current conditions can only be a broad 
church or a halfway house. 

Therefore social democrats and 
communists should be uniting against 
the liberal democrats. That is halfway- 
house politics, not broad churchism. 
What is true is that Left Unity can not 
survive as an independent left Labour 
party. The choice for Left Unity with 
the rise of Corbyn is change or die, 
which takes me back to my Bermondsey 
election campaign and the points I made 
during in it. 

Steve Freeman 

LU republican socialist and anti¬ 
unionist 

Missing point 

The unexpected election of Jeremy 
Corbyn represents a great opportunity 
for the left in Britain if they know 
how to use it, but I think Labour Party 
Marxists miss the point (‘Two years to 
take control’, October 8). 

The task of the left in Britain should 
be to win Labour over to a vision of 
a democratic socialist society. This is 
different from those who see the goal 
as winning Labour over to ‘Marxism’, 
which is a more sectarian and outdated 


project. 

With all due respect to Marx, 
modern industrialised capitalist 
society was not made possible by the 
circulation and accumulation of capital 
and the existence of wage-labour, as 
Marx suggested. Money and labour 
existed for thousands of years without 
leading to an industrialised capitalist 
society. Modern, industrialised 
capitalist society become possible 
because of the discovery and use of 
massive supplies of cheap energy, 
primarily in the form of fossil fuels. It 
is this scientific fact which is missing 
from Marx’s 19th century analysis of 
capitalism. Only the ignorant would 
seek to impose on the Labour Party 
Marx’s money-centred view on how 
modern capitalism became possible. 
Unfortunately, there are many such 
individuals still around. 

When we leave the economic level 
and go to the political level, we see 
Marx calling for dictatorship, rather 
than the democratic rule of the people 
on the basis of socialism. Lenin defined 
dictatorship as rule unrestrained by any 
law. Trotsky never opposed this view, 
as far as I am aware, and yet they one- 
sidedly blame Stalin for everything 
negative in the Soviet attempts to 
build socialism, including the rise of 
bureaucracy. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 

Bleak 

I believe that it is too late for Labour to 
regain the trust of the majority of the 
Scottish working class. The approach 
of Corbyn’s Labour Party to Trident, 
the monarchy, austerity, etc has split the 
Scottish party. It is no longer seen as the 
way to safeguard the Scottish working 
class from the rest of the UK returning 
a Tory government in the future. 

64% of 16-34-year-olds see the 
Scottish National Party as the natural 
protectors of the Scottish people. 
Labour’s only hope is to acknowledge 
the fact that their game is up and call 
for a Scottish party of Labour fully 
committed to the removal of Trident 
and the monarchy, land reform, etc. 
It might be able to gain the respect of 
their class. 

If not, its future is bleak. 

Angus Meiklejohn 

email 

Arm’s length 

I’d like to propose that CPGB institute 
a sort of halfway house or arm’s length 
arrangement for membership of the 
organisation. 

As both an immediate outcome 
and direct consequence, any such 
new set-up for supporters and friends 
(in distinction to full-timers) would 
enable the CPGB to operate in a far 
more accessible fashion, as well as 
thereby become more ‘engaging’ to 
those people who, in general tenns, may 
be extremely interested in and thereby 
drawn towards your specific Marxist- 
Leninist position, but would only want 
to get more closely involved if it wasn’t 
going to be unacceptably demanding 
and/or inappropriately burdensome. 

Going a bit further, I would suggest 
that just such an entry-level membership 
arrangement would open up an entirely 
sensible, solid, regulated and formal, 
but in equal measure a far more 
relaxed, avenue for the development 
of more substantial involvement. Most 
significantly of all, this constituting 
an avenue for involvement and/or 
providing relative ‘outsiders’ with a 
feeling of connection that otherwise 
does not exist. Surely, also one which 
would make any such associate or 
second-level member far more likely 
to have the CPGB and Weekly Worker 
pop into their mind when opening their 
pay packet or inspecting the balance of 
their bank account. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 
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PALESTINE 


Beginning of a third intifada? 



W hile Mahmoud Abbas, 
‘president’ of the Palestinian 
Authority, is certainly doing 
his best to dampen down the uprising, 
Palestinians in the occupied territories 
are once more saying that they have 
had enough. They are finding it ever 
harder to live any kind of life, thanks 
to the continued confiscation of their 
land and the overbearing presence of 
the settlements. Israeli army support 
for attacks by settlers, who are never 
prosecuted, compounds their suffering. 

Abbas presides over his ‘state of 
Palestine’ from Ramallah, guarded by 
his US-trained Preventative Security 
Police, to whom collaboration with 
Israeli security is “sacred”. 1 This 
quisling authority has been more and 
more exposed as a sub-contractor for 
Israel’s security apparatus. 

Meanwhile prime minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu’s far-right administration 
has ensured that Palestinians cannot 
entertain even a sliver of a hope of a 
normalised existence. It contains the 
rabidly racist Jewish Home party, whose 
leader, Naftali Bennett, is on record, 
in a cabinet discussion, as declaring, 
“I’ve killed lots of Arabs in my life 
- and there’s no problem with that”. 
Then there is ‘justice’ minister Ayelet 
Shaked, who posted on her Facebook 
page an article by the late Israeli writer, 
Uri Elitzur, that referred to Palestinian 
children as “little snakes”: 

They [the Palestinians] are all enemy 
combatants, and their blood shall 
be on all their heads. Now this also 
includes the mothers of the martyrs, 
who send them to hell with flowers 
and kisses. They should follow 
their sons - nothing would be more 
just. They should go, as should the 
physical homes in which they raised 
the snakes. Otherwise, more little 
snakes will be raised there. 2 

A prelude to genocide? 

The past week’s series of stabbings 
and shootings was triggered by the 
police invasion of the al-Aqsa mosque, 
on the Temple Mount (Haram al- 
Sharif). Worshippers were attacked and 
the inside of the mosque was damaged. 
Al-Aqsa is the third most holy building 
in Islam and its golden dome acts as 
a symbol of the Palestinian presence 
in east Jerusalem. Jewish messianic 
groups, such as Ateret Cohanim and 
the Temple Mount Faithful 3 , want 
the mosque demolished and the Holy 
Temple of God rebuilt on the site. The 
Temple Mount group is part-funded by 
Israel’s government. 

Just imagine if the Iranian police 
invaded a synagogue in Tehran, 
attacking those praying with stun 
grenades. The media would be thick 
with cries of ‘anti-Semitism’ and 
rightly so, yet an attack on the A1 
Aqsa mosque is treated as related to the 
rights of Jews. In Hebron, the Ibrahimi 


mosque was divided in two following 
the murder by settler Baruch Goldstein 
of 29 Muslims. The settlers believed 
they had stumbled on Abraham’s cave 
of Machpelah in a mosque! 

The origin of today’s events goes 
back to last year and the burning alive, 
by pouring gasoline down the throat, 
of a 16-year-old boy, Mohammed Abu 
Khdeir, on July 2 2014. His cousin, 
Tariq Khdeir, who was on a visit 
from Tampa in the United States, was 
savagely beaten up by Israeli police, 
resulting in the White House unusually 
raising a complaint. 4 It also resulted in 
atypical support and publicity from 
some Congress members for the victim 
of Israeli police violence. 5 

The burning alive of Mohammed 
Abu Khdeir was followed by Operation 
Protective Edge in Gaza, where over 
2,200 Palestinians, including 550 
children, were murdered. In July this 
year the Dawabsheh family home 
in the village of Duma near Nablus 
was set alight by people who then 
retreated to the nearby settlement. 6 
Israel knows who the culprits are, but 
refuses to prosecute them to “protect 
sources”. 7 Tel Aviv even announced 
that, as Palestinians under occupation, 
they would not be eligible for the anti¬ 
terrorist compensation that settlers 
automatically receive. Couple this 
with the continuous ‘price-tag’ attacks 
on Palestinians in the West Bank by 
the settlers and you can see why the 
frustration has boiled over. This has 
taken the form of random knife attacks. 

The Zionist parties in the Knesset 
regularly pass nakedly racist legislation. 
A bill to approve up to 20-year 
sentences for stone-throwing has been 
approved, with the support of the so- 
called Labour opposition. However, this 
will not apply to the settlers. When the 
supreme court insisted on the removal 
of illegal structures at the Beit El 
settlement, Netanyahu rewarded the 
stone-throwing Zionist protestors with 
a promise of new settlements - no 20- 
year sentences for them. 8 

The clashes this week have resulted 
in a lynch-mob atmosphere, as Israeli 
Jews are encouraged to carry weapons 
- and open fire first and ask questions 
later. In one particularly ugly incident 
a Palestinian youth, Fadi Alloun, was 
chased by a racist lynch mob, who 
demanded the police shoot him, as 
he was allegedly armed. Although 
he offered no resistance nor posed 
any danger, he was murdered in cold 
blood by Israel’s Jim Crow police 
force. 9 In another incident, when 
demonstrators in Gaza approached 
the border fence and started throwing 
stones, Israeli soldiers began shooting 
as if it was a turkey hunt. Seven young 
Palestinians died and untold numbers 
were injured. 10 

Equally importantly, Israeli 
Palestinians have also begun to break 
the shackles that have bound them, 


however reluctantly, to the Israeli state. 
Shackles that have separated them from 
Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza. 
There have been riots in a number of 
Arab towns and villages. 11 

Palestinians in Israel realise that 
the fate of the Palestinians of the 
West Bank and Gaza is not separate 
from their own fate. They too are a 
‘demographic threat’ to the Jewish 
state. They too are aliens in their own 
land. Maybe it is at one stage removed, 
but the danger they feel is real. 

Protests have erupted in Israeli Arab 
towns, such as Nazareth, Ramie and 
Sakhnin. Previous, albeit token, efforts 
at integration of Israel’s Palestinian 
citizens into the state have been 
abandoned in favour of a policy of 
naked coercion. This should not be 
any surprise. Former foreign minister 
Tzipi Livni, in her dealings with the 
Palestinian Authority when she was 
part of the Likud administration of 
Ehud Olmert, repeatedly proposed 
land swaps - the settlements in the West 
Bank in exchange for the vacation of 
Arab towns in ‘the Triangle’, including 
the largest Palestinian town in Israel, 
Umm al Fahm. She is now in alliance 
with Israeli Labour, but her politics 
have not changed. This is a measure 
of how the Israeli Labour opposition, 
which Livni has joined, is as racist 
as the government itself. The only 
defenders of Israel’s Palestinian 
citizens in the Knesset are the members 
of the Joint List, which has 13 seats. 

It is impossible to detennine whether 
the conflagration will spread or be 
successfully repressed. Either way, 
the struggle will continue indefinitely. 
The Middle East today is on fire, with 
neighbouring Syria the venue for a 
conflict between US imperialism and 
Russia. The necessity for the Arab 
masses to rise up - both against their 
rulers and against confessionalism - has 
never been stronger than now • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/ali-abun- 
imah/mahmoud-abbas-collaboration-israeli-ar- 
my-secret-police-sacred. 

2. www.washingtonpost.com/news/worldviews/ 
wp/2015/05/07/israels-new-justice-minister-con- 
siders-all-palestinians-to-be-the-enemy. 

3. www.templemountfaithfiil.org. 

4. http://edition.cnn.eom/2015/05/l 1/politics/teen- 
beaten-israeli-police-white-house. 

5. http://mondoweiss.net/2014/08/washington-sur- 
prising-support. 

6. www.independent.co.uk/voices/comment/what- 
i-saw-inside-the-house-of-ali-dawabsheh-the-pal- 
estinian-baby-bumt-to-death-by-jewish-10499094. 
html. 

7. www.haaretz.com/news/israel/.premi- 
um-1.675422. 

8. www.haaretz.com/news/diplomacy-defense/. 
premium-1.668395?date=1444697260777. 

9. See http://azvsas.blogspot.co.uk/2015/10/israe- 
li-police-kill-fadi-alloun-in-cold.html. 

10. Videos of these can be seen at http://azvsas. 
blogspot.co.uk/2015/10/a-shocking-video-cold- 
blooded-murder-of.html. 

11. www.jpost.com/Arab-Israeli-Conflict/ 
Violence-breaks-out-at-Arab-riots-in-Ramle- 
Nazareth-421550. 



CPGB podcasts 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 18, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Anns, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

This meeting: Leon Trotsky on Literature and Art, part 1: ‘Critical 
theory, Class and art’ from Literature and Revolution. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday October 20, 6.45pm: ‘Baseball, sorcery and women’s 
solidarity among the Miskitu of Nicaragua’. Speaker: Mark Jamieson. 
Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street 
(off Gordon Square), London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are 
free, all welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

End Palestinian oppression 

Protests, Saturday October 17 

London, 12 noon: opposite Israeli embassy, Kensington High Street, 
London W8. 

Sheffield, 12 noon: outside town hall, Pinstone Street, Sheffield SI. 
Cardiff, 2pm: Nye Bevan Statue, Queen Street, Cardiff CF10. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Support junior doctors 

Rallies against contract changes 

Nottingham, Saturday October 17, 2pm: Old Market Square, 
Nottingham NG1. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/1630425887207515. 

London, Saturday October 17, 2pm: Waterloo Place, St James’s, 
London SW1. March to Parliament Square. 

Event page: https://www.facebook.com/events/1695649857321169. 
Dundee, Wednesday November 18, 4pm: City Square, Dundee DD1. 
Event page: www.facebook.com/events/912665212142950. 

Fall of Saigon 

Saturday October 17,1pm: Discussion, Red Shed (Wakefield Labour 
Club), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1 .Free admission and light buffet. 
Marking 40 years since the Vietnam war. Speakers include Matthew 
Caygill (Left Unity) and Stephen Wood (Alliance for Workers’ Liberty). 
Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Scrapping Trident 

Sunday October 18,10am to 5pm: Conference, Arlington Conference 
Centre, 220 Arlington Road, London NW1. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn. 
Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Against the arms trade 

Saturday October 31,11:15am to 3.30pm: Discussion and 
workshops, St Cuthbert’s Parish Church, 5 Lothian Road, Edinburgh 
EH1. Vegetarian lunch included. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

United we stand 

Monday November 2 to Saturday November 14, 7.30pm: New play, 
CLF Art Cafe, 133 Rye Lane, London SE15. The story of the 1972 
builders’ strike and the Shrewsbury 24. 

Organised by Townsend Productions: www.townsendproductions.org.uk. 

After the TUC lobby 

Tuesday November 3, 7pm, Manchester: Meeting, Britons Protection, 
50 Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester Ml. ‘How can we fight the 
Tories’ anti-union laws?’ 

Tuesday November 3, 7.30pm, Liverpool: Meeting, Casa pub, 29 
Hope Street, Liverpool LI. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
http://shopstewards.net. 

Poet and revolutionary 

Tuesday November 3, 7pm: Book launch, Keats House, 10 Keats 
Grove, Hampstead, London NW3. Biography of Percy Shelley by 
playwright and activist Jacqueline Mulhallen. 

Hosted by Pluto Press: www.facebook.com/PlutoPress. 

No to Trident 

Wednesday November 4,1pm: Lobby of parliament, London SW1. 
Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Health through peace 

Friday November 13 to Saturday November 14,10am to 4pm: 

Meeting, Friends House, 173 Euston Road, London, NW1. Discussing 
the impact of war on healthcare. 

Organised by Medact: www.medact.org. 

Trauma and political violence 

Saturday November 14 to Sunday November 15, 9am to 5pm: 

Conference, Penrhyn Road campus, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames, Surrey KT1. Evaluating professional practices in war zones. 
Organised by Kingston University: www.kingston.ac.uk. 

Labour Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday November 14,10am to 4pm: Labour Party-organised 
meeting, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC 1. For an 
alternative to cutbacks. 

Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http://labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Fruits of intervention 


Yassamine Mather surveys the mess that imperialism has created 


A s Esen Uslu reports in this 
edition of the paper, on October 
10, around 100 demonstrators 
were killed and many more hundreds 
were injured in Ankara after a suicide 
bomber attacked a rally organised by 
the pro-Kurdish People’s Democratic 
Party (HDP). The party had organised 
the demonstration to coincide with the 
announcement of a unilateral ceasefire 
to be made by the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (PKK) later that day. The Turkish 
government had already dismissed any 
ceasefire deal, claiming that it was a 
tactical manoeuvre by the Kurdish 
nationalists, and said Turkey would 
continue its battle against the PKK until 
it gets “results”. 

Soon after the atrocity, acting prime 
minister Ahmet Davutoglu suggested 
that either Kurdish rebels or Islamic 
State militants were to blame. Blaming 
the Kurds or the left is standard practice 
for rightwing governments in Turkey, 
but, given the PKK’s commitment to a 
ceasefire in the run-up to the November 
1 Turkish elections, the accusation was 
ludicrous. Sunday’s demonstrators in 
Ankara, Istanbul and Diyarbakir were 
unanimous in blaming Erdogan for 
the bombings, shouting “Erdogan: 
murderer”, “Government, resign” and 
“The state will be held to account”. 
By October 12, Turkish authorities 
were changing their tune, pointing the 
finger solely at IS. While that cannot 
be completely discounted, at this stage 
there is no reason to dismiss other 
potential culprits amongst a number of 
Turkish nationalist groups - the ruling 
AKP, to start with - or Islamists such 
as the Syrian al-Nusra. The same day, 
Turkish planes bombed PKK targets in 
both the south-east of the country and 
over the border in northern Iraq. 



Syrian link 


Of course, no-one can be in any doubt 
that the horrendous attack in Ankara 
is directly connected to events across 
the Middle East. Russia’s intervention 
in Syria can potentially change the 
balance of forces in favour of the 
Syrian dictator, Bashar al-Assad, and 
Turkey is concerned that its allies in 
al-Nusra and other Islamic groups may 
be defeated. More significantly, last 
week came news that US president 
Barack Obama has decided to end, in 
the words of the Los Angeles Times, 
the “Pentagon’s failed effort to field its 


Backed by Saudi money 

own proxy force in Syria”. The paper 
continued: “Instead of trying to back 
a moderate Syrian rebel force that the 
US would train, the administration 
will focus on supporting the Kurds and 
other established rebel groups in the 
country’s civil war.” 1 

Pentagon press secretary Peter Cook 
announced: “The Pentagon will provide 
equipment packages and weapons to a 
select group of vetted leaders and their 
units, so that over time they can make 
a concerted push into territory still 
controlled by Isil.” 2 IS has, of course, 
taken control of large parts of northern 
and eastern Syria, and remains the main 
US target in the country. Cook added: 
“We will monitor the progress these 
groups make and provide them with 
air support, as they take the fight to Isil.” 

Throughout the week, representatives 
of the Syrian PYD (Democratic Union 
Party, a close ally of Turkey’s PKK) 
had been in Washington, trying to 
convince US authorities that Russian 
involvement in Syria does not mean 
they do not need US air cover. Sadly 
this is where asking for intervention 
from the US (and Russia) takes you. 



Remember 19.17! 


A fter last week’s fantastic 
donation - £1,000 from two 
comrades in Hong Kong - comrade 
DB, a Weekly Worker subscriber in 
Italy, is getting in on the act. 

In a blatant attempt to get a 
mention in this column, DB has 
made a PayPal payment, on top of 
his regular subscription, of precisely 
£19.17p! Not quite so generous as 
our friends in China, but every bit 
as eye-catching! Comrade BK was 
more conventional - his PayPal gift 
was a nice, round £25 - while MD 
decided to make two donations on 
the same day (for £ 15 and £5), using 
the same method (they were among 
3,241 online readers last week). 

As you might expect, DB was the 
only one to throw in an odd number 
of pence - both DF (£20) and TH 
(£10) went for a whole number of 
pounds. Finally, there were four 


standing orders - from TB (£25), DV 
and DW (£20 each) and AN (£10). 
All that comes to £169 (and 17p!) 
and it takes our October fighting 
fund up to £1,994 (plus you know 
what). 

That’s not bad at all, when our 
monthly target is a mere £1,750 - 
and there are still over two weeks 
to go before our October fund ends. 
But I think it reflects the positivity 
that more people are now feeling 
towards the paper that fights for 
a single, united Marxist party, 
based on the principles of genuine 
democratic centralism: ‘Unity of 
action, freedom of criticism’ • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


A senior member of the PYD boasted: 
“Russia says it wants to work with us 
to combat the group that calls itself 
the Islamic State and other extremist 
organisations.” 3 All this at a time when 
the Obama administration and Turkey 
were accusing Russia of focussing on 
bombing ‘more moderate’ Sunni Arab 
opponents of Assad, rather than IS. 

The PYD view of Russia’s bombing 
campaign was summed up in this way 
by spokesperson Ilham Ehmed: “a good 
step for the fight against terrorism, but, 
on the other hand, it is empowering the 
Assad regime, which is a bad point”. 
Ehmed also asserted, by the way, that 
there are no members of the US-backed 
Free Syria Army in the area around 
Aleppo and Idlib, which has been 
carpet-bombed in the current Russian 
offensive. The Pentagon has a different 
view - it claims Russia is hitting fighters 
there who have received US funding 
and training. 

To understand the PYD’s total 
collapse into calling for and accepting 
US and Russian intervention we need 
to look at the current battle ground in 
Syria. According to Fabrice Balanche, 
visiting fellow at the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, speaking 
to Al-Monitor. 

The PYD, which has expanded its 
territory in northern Syria on the 
border with Turkey since a battle 
for Kobane earlier this year, wants 
to unify two pockets of Kurdish 
control. The Kurds want to take 
Azaz, al-Bab, Manbaj and Jarabulus, 
which are all west of the Euphrates 
River. 4 

Balanche said Azaz is now occupied 
by Jabhat al-Nusra and a brigade of the 
FSA. According to her, although the 
United States supported the PYD in 
expelling IS from Kobane, during the 
negotiations over the use of Turkey’s 
incirlik air base by US war planes, 
Washington had assured Ankara 
that the Kurds would not be allowed 
anywhere west of Kobane. According 
to Balance, the PYD was unhappy 
about this situation and saw it as a 
major obstacle to its military tactics: 
“There are 500,000 people between 
Azaz, al-Bab, Manbaj and Jarabulus, 
including a Turkmen minority ... It 
would be very difficult for the Kurds 
to capture this area without heavy US 
support.” 5 


Of course, Balanche had predicted 
that if the United States does not back 
the Kurdish advance, the PYD will 
look to Russia and Assad, “if that is its 
only path to a continuous territory in 
the north”. Indeed PYD leader Salih 
Muslim has suggested that “the group 
may be seeking a strategic alliance with 
Assad and Russia in order to achieve 
that goal”. 6 

PYD officials have consistently 
blamed Turkey for allowing new 
recruits for IS to cross its border 
into Syria. Referring to Turkey’s 
role, Ehmed commented: “Terrorism 
didn’t come from the sky.” However, 
unfortunately for the Kurds and the 
ordinary citizens of Syria, Iraq, etc, in 
the current tragic situation in the Middle 
East every major power, every regional 
power is pursuing its own interests. It is 
precisely because of this that calling for 
any intervention is madness - at the end 
of the day the PYD on the ground will 
pay the price for this type of opportunist 
manoeuvring. The events of the last few 
weeks have proved beyond doubt that 
foreign intervention, far from resolving 
the problems, have made the situation 
worse. 

Who are the main players and what 
are their regional/global interests? 

USA 

The United States is committed to 
ending the rule of Assad and therefore 
so far its air campaign against IS has 
been both ineffective and half-hearted. 
Assad’s attempts at ingratiating himself 
with the US authorities have failed. 

This has nothing to do with the 
dictator’s repressive policies before 
or after the ‘Arab spring’ (after all, 
the US maintains good relations with 
other repressive regimes in the area), 
nor has it got anything to do with 
the current civil war in the country. 
Wikileaks has revealed that as early as 
December 2006, five years before the 
first Arab spring protests in Syria, the 
policy of destabilising the Damascus 
government was a central part of US 
policy. Wikileaks has published cables 
sent by William Roebuck, who was 
at the time charge d’affaires at the 
US embassy in Damascus. The cable 
outlines strategies for regime change 
in Syria. Roebuck wrote: 

We believe Bashar’s weaknesses 

are in how he chooses to react to 

looming issues, both perceived and 


real, such as the conflict between 
economic reform steps (however 
limited) and entrenched, corrupt 
forces, the Kurdish question, and 
the potential threat to the regime 
from the increasing presence of 
transiting Islamist extremists. This 
cable summarises our assessment 
of these vulnerabilities and suggests 
that there may be actions, statements 
and signals that the US can send that 
will improve the likelihood of such 
opportunities arising. 7 

Roebuck lists Syria’s relationship with 
Iran as a “vulnerability” that the US 
should try to “exploit”. His suggested 
means of doing so are: 

Possible action: play on Sunni fears 
of Iranian influence. There are 
fears in Syria that the Iranians are 
active in both Shia proselytising 
and conversion of, mostly poor, 
Sunnis. Though often exaggerated, 
such fears reflect an element of the 
Sunni community in Syria that is 
increasingly upset by and focussed 
on the spread of Iranian influence 
in their country through activities 
ranging from mosque construction 
to business. 

Both the local Egyptian and Saudi 
missions here (as well as prominent 
Syrian Sunni religious leaders) are 
giving increasing attention to the 
matter and we should coordinate 
more closely with their governments 
on ways to better publicise and focus 
regional attention on the issue. 8 

Roebuck’s advice was clear: the United 
States should try to destabilise the 
Syrian government by coordinating 
more closely with Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia to fan sectarian tensions 
between Sunni and Shia. For all the talk 
by rightwing apologists of the United 
States about Salafi ideology and its 
crucial role in the rise of IS, Wikileaks 
documents make it clear who is to 
blame for starting this particular 
sectarian war in the region. Ironically 
the cable was written at a time when 
sectarian Sunni-Shia conflict in 
neighbouring Iraq was causing serious 
problems for the US military. 

Throughout this period the US has 
also been concerned with “weaning 
Syria from Iran”. Wikileaks documents 
from March 2009, entitled ‘Saudi 
intelligence chief talks regional security 
with Brennan delegation’, give us proof 
of this: 

Brennan asked Muqrin [bin 
Abdulaziz, head of Saudi 
intelligence] if he believed the 
Syrians were interested in improving 
relations with the United States. 
“I can’t say anything positive or 
negative,” he replied, declining to 
give an opinion. Muqrin observed 
that the Syrians would not detach 
from Iran without “a supplement”. 9 

There can be no doubt that at the 
time for the US government the main 
issue was separating Syria from Iran. 
“Improving relations with the United 
States” was only possible if the Assad 
regime could be ‘weaned’ from Iran. 
In other words, the US couldn’t care 
less about human rights in the country 
or the Syrian dictator’s treatment of 
national and religious minorities. Its 
only concern was the regime’s close 
relations with Iran. 

Having started the whole debacle, 
by 2014 US authorities were becoming 
concerned with the sectarian Sunni- 
Shia character of the civil war in Syria. 

Here the Unites States has been 
facing a dilemma: given the distrust of 
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Assad and his Iranian backers, given 
the clear animosity of its regional allies, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia, and by proxy 
their covert or direct support for Sunni 
jihadists (mainly al-Nusra, but also IS), 
why not back the Syrian opposition, 
including IS, and commit fully to the 
overthrow of the Assad regime? 

It is not just lack of strategy or 
timidity that has led to the current 
stalemate and uncertainty. The problem 
here is that, although elements within 
the state department have over the last 
few weeks considered the possibility of 
an IS victory and the establishment of a 
Salafist state in parts of Syria and Iraq, 
in the US it would very difficult - almost 
impossible - to sell the idea of accepting 
such a situation. After all, the origins 
of both al-Nusra and Islamic State go 
back to al Qa’eda and for the last 14 
years the rationale of successive US 
administrations in the ‘war on terror’ 
has been ‘revenge for 9/11 ’. 

So it is here that the dilemma for the 
Obama administration lies. Striking a 
deal with the jihadists would appease 
regional allies Saudi Arabia and 
Turkey, ensure regime change in Syria 
and weaken Iran’s regional position. 
However, for all those ‘positive 
outcomes’, it cannot be sold at home. It 
is this more than anything else that has 
created the current stalemate, resulting 
from indecision and half-hearted 
attempts by the US administration in 
its dealings with IS. 

In addition, the United States is 
obsessed with countering Russian 
influence. 

Russia 

Russia’s involvement in the Syrian 
conflict has a number of strategic 
aims, including the wish to challenge 
US dominance in world affairs and 
the declared aim to weaken Islamist 
radicals, who Moscow claims are 
amongst Russia’s enemies. 

The Soviet-Syrian alliance was 
forged during the rule of Hafez al Assad 
and even after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, Hafez and his son, Bashar, 
remained amongst Moscow’s regional 
allies. In addition the Russian navy 
keeps a relatively small but important 
resupply and light repair facility at 
the Syrian port of Tartus. Although 
this is not a major naval base, it plays 
a significant role in Putin’s strategic, 
geopolitical ambitions in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Russia’s largest and most important 
military base in a foreign country is 
its Black Sea fleet base in Sevastopol, 
Crimea. However, in order to be 
deployed beyond the Black Sea, 
Russian warships also need the base in 
Syria. In addition Moscow considers 


Iran’s Islamic Republic as an ally and 
is willing to support Iran’s allies and the 
country’s interests in the region. 

The Soviet navy began using 
Syria’s deep-water port at Tartus for 
submarines and surface vessels under 
a 1971 agreement with Damascus and 
Tartus was later upgraded to become the 
“720th logistics support point” for the 
Soviet Navy. Russia continued to use 
the base after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991. The Assad regime has 
no particular allegiance to Russia and 
would have accepted US bribes for 
closing the base. However, no attempt 
has yet been made to achieve such a 
rapprochement. 

Iran 

Iran’s Islamic Republic has been 
amongst Assad’s main backers. 
According to Hojjat al-Islam Mehdi 
Taeb, head of the Ammar strategic 
base and a close ally of Iran’s supreme 
leader, Ayatollah Khamenei, 

Syria is Iran’s 35th province. If the 
enemy attacks us and seeks to take 
over Syria or [Iran’s] Khuzestan, the 
priority lies in maintaining Syria, 
because if we maintain Syria we can 
take back Khuzestan. However, if 
we lose Syria, we won’t be able to 
hold Tehran. 10 

This is a stance supported by all 
factions of the Islamic government in 
Iran. According to fonner president Ali- 
Akbar Rafsanjani, speaking to Iraq’s 
special envoy in December 2012, “We 
must possess Syria. If the chain from 
Lebanon to here is cut, bad things will 
happen.” 11 

We should note Rafsanjani’s 
instructive use of the term “chain”. The 
rulers of Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf states justify supporting Salafl 
militias and jihadi groups in Iraq and 
Syria with claims that Shia Iran now 
controls vast territory in the region - 
from the western borders of Afghanistan 
to Beirut and the Mediterranean coast. 
Clearly Rafsanjani and other Iranian 
leaders have a similar analysis. Of 
course, neither side would admit that 
Iran’s regional success is the inevitable 
by-product of the US invasion of Iraq 
and the overthrow of Saddam Hussein. 

Other Iranian officials - such as 
Qasem Soleimani, a commander of the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards - have 
talked of Syria as an integral component 
of the Iranian-led “resistance” to Israel 
and the United States. Soleimani 
is currently involved in organising 
Shia militias in Iraq and has played 
a significant role in planning military 
moves against IS in Iraq and Syria. 
Last week, the Revolutionary 


Their Kurdistan 


Dariush Zand, communist medic 


O n September 12 2015, the 

Iranian revolutionary, Dariush 
Zand (‘Dr Said’), died in exile 
in Paris, following a short illness. 

Many of us who survived the terrible 
wars and the cold winters of Iranian 
Kurdistan in the 1980s no doubt owe 
our lives to his dedication, medical 
skills and detennination to help 
his patients, most of whom were 
peshmerga fighters from the Fedayeen 
(Minority) and other leftwing groups. 
Having said that, whenever the 
conditions allowed, Dariush also 
treated locals and Kurdish peasants. 

Dr Said was very popular both 
in Baghcheh, where, together with 
Mastoureh Ahmadzadeh (another 
medic and a member of the central 
committee of the Fedayeen), he had set 
up a clinic, and later in another base 
near the village of Vardeh, where he 
used an adjoining peasant house for 
his medical consultations. Those of us 
who were lucky to be present in both 
bases benefited from his skills directly, 


when he dealt with our illnesses and 
wounds, as well as indirectly, when 
the villagers brought eggs, fruit and on 
rare occasions chickens in gratitude. 

However, Dr Said is remembered 
for the way he treated peshmergas 
injured in the unequal and often 
desperate battles with Revolutionary 
Guards and the army of Iran’s Islamic 
Republic. Throughout his stay in 
Kurdistan (he had left a lucrative 
medical practice, along with his 
wife and daughters, in Tehran) he 
had no access to a proper operating 
theatre, limited medical supplies and 
few surgical tools. Yet, as he kept 
reminding us, he was determined to 
“fight as a communist” by saving 
comrades’ lives. 

He had a particular dislike for 
nationalist organisations and was 
scathing about the misogynist, feudal 
attitudes of leaders of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party. He stayed for a few 
months in the Fedayeen’s (Minority) 
military base near Vardeh, which was 


Guards announced the ‘martyrdom’ of 
one of its high-ranking commanders, 
brigadier-general Hossein Hamadani, 
who was killed near Aleppo in Syria. 
During his funeral it became clear that, 
despite Iranian and Syrian denials about 
the involvement of Iranian ground 
forces in Syria, the general had led 80 
missions during the country’s civil war. 
According to the Iranian press, he was 
involved in “creating national defence 
forces for Assad”. 

In the last few years Iranian security 
and intelligence services have advised 
and assisted the Syrian military in order 
to keep Bashar al-Assad in power. 
However, Iran’s involvement in this war 
is not popular at home. The country is 
facing major economic problems after 
years of punitive sanctions and most 
Iranians see their rulers’ obsession 
with maintaining regional influence as 
a waste of money and irrelevant to their 
daily lives. 

Turkey 

No doubt the dispute between Turkey 
and the Kurds has undermined US 
military plans in Syria, in terms of 
closing a 68-mile section of the Turkey- 
Syria border that has been controlled by 
IS and used for the transit of foreign 
fighters into Syria. 

However, the AKP and Erdogan 
have other regional ambitions. Erdogan, 
in the words of his advisor, professor 
Ahmet Davutoglu, wanted to 

solve century-old problems with 
Turkey’s neighbours, and become 
progressively the inevitable regional 
mediator. In order to do so, Turkey 
had to become a political model 
and build relations with its Arab 
partners, without losing its alliance 
with Israel. 12 

Pursuing this policy, Turkey took a 
dual approach of cosying up to the 
Saudis as well as Israel - all part of its 
ambition to join the European Union as 
the ‘political link’ between the east and 
west. It was this ambition, together with 
the AKP’s own Islamic credentials, that 
led it to side with jihadi forces. 

When Turkey announced in July 
2015 that it would allow US military 
planes to use its incirlik air base , 
Robert Fisk correctly summed up the 
country’s role in the Syrian conflict in 
this way: 

Having spent the best part of the 
conflict in Syria acquiescing to 
Isis - which has been using Turkish 
territory as a transit point into Syria, 
and using it to build a lucrative 
commercial hub - Turkey has started 
targeting the jihadis in Syria. 13 


Patrick Cockburn, writing in the 
London Review of Books, puts 
Turkey’s help to Islamic Sate in 
context: 

The estimated 12,000 foreign jihadis 
fighting in Syria, over which there 
is so much apprehension in Europe 
and the US, almost all entered via 
what became known as ‘the jihadis’ 
highway’, using Turkish border 
crossing points, while the guards 
looked the other way. In the second 
half of 2013, as the US put pressure 
on Turkey, these routes became 
harder to access, but Isis militants 
still cross the frontier without too 
much difficulty ... 

When Syrian rebels led by al- 
Nusra captured the Armenian town 
of Kassab in Syrian government- 
held territory early this year, it 
seemed that the Turks had allowed 
them to operate from inside Turkish 
territory. 14 

In other words Turkey, the west’s Nato 
ally, has been an active player in the 
rise of both al-Nusra and Islamic State. 

Saudi Arabia 

Saudi support for all jihadists, from 
al Qa’eda in Afghanistan to IS in 
Iraq and Syria and al-Nusra in Syria, 
is motivated by rivalry, in terms of 
regional power and dominance, with 
Iran. According to Reuters, Saudi 
Arabia has paid for weapons for the 
rebels and arranged for them to be 
delivered via Croatia. In August 2013, 
“Saudi Arabia sent a new batch of 
anti-tank missiles that gave rebels in 
southern Syria a tangible boost on the 
battlefield.” 15 

The Saudi intervention has 
many facets. However, one of most 
important aspects is the fact that Saudi 
rulers consider themselves guardians 
of all Sunnis in the region - and that 
means combating Iran’s influence. 
The nuclear deal between Iran and 
the P5+1 powers was not to its liking. 
According to classified leaked cables 
in 2010, King Abdullah even urged 
US officials to crush Iran’s nuclear 
programme, so as to “cut off the head 
of the snake”. 16 

Conclusion 

Let me repeat once again: given the 
conflicting and at times shifting 
interests of both regional and world 
powers, revolutionary forces should 
never have had any illusions about 
foreign interventions, be it by the 
United States, Russia, Iran, Turkey or 
anyone else. 

To demonstrate this, let me 


and ours 


primarily used for setting up a radio 
station. Occasionally, when he had 
no patients, he would help me with 
technical tasks related to the radio, 
emphasising that he expected similar 
cooperation next time he had to do a 
surgical operation! Unfortunately I 
was too squeamish to help with any 
medical/surgical procedure. In the 
base he undertook every duty - from 
labourer (our tenn for those cleaning 
up the base) to cook and dishwasher 
- with enthusiasm and good humour, 
often jokingly reminding us during 
meal times that his skills had earned us 
a better meal. 

Comrade Zand has written about 
some of the horrific shootings, deaths 
and injuries we witnessed during those 
years. One particular moving event 
from his memoirs, currently available 
on several Farsi websites, is a reminder 
of how the issue of independence from 
foreign powers was so important to us. 
He recalls the arrival in our base of a 
number of Rahe Kargar comrades on 


a snowy winter evening. During their 
journey, they had lost their way in the 
mountains, mistaking reflections in the 
snow as light from a village. Despite 
all their efforts two of their comrades 
had tragically died from hypothennia. 
Three who survived had appalling 
injuries in their hands and feet. Their 
fingers and toes had been frozen and 
the doctor was talking of the danger of 
gangrene. 

He needed a clean room (we found 
one in a peasant’s house), hot water, 
alcohol, bandages and (home-made) 
surgical equipment. The comrades 
had been told by French doctors 
(equivalent of today’s Medecins Sans 
Frontieres) there was nothing that 
could be done in Kurdistan, and so 
the injured should travel to Iraq, in 
the meantime taking aspirin to reduce 
the pain. Unfortunately by the time 
they arrived in Darveh the infection 
was too deep and our doctor had no 
alternative but to amputate some 
of their fingers and toes. After the 


summarise the events of this week - 
in addition to the Ankara atrocity: 

• US troops have air-dropped aid to 
the FSA (in reality al-Nusra). 

• The Russians have bombed al- 
Nusra and on some occasions Islamic 
State bases. 

• Turkish planes have bombed PKK 
bases. 

• Iranian troops on the ground 
in Syria are allegedly waiting for 
reinforcements from Hezbollah. 

• It has become clear that the majority 
of IS’s Twitter followers are in Saudi 
Arabia! 

• In the midst of all this Russian and 
US war planes had a near collision. 

What a mess. Obama might insist 
that this is not a proxy war with Russia, 
but to everyone else it does look like 
one. The situation in the region is 
getting worse day by day, hour by hour, 
and we are on the verge of a number 
of other regional hot wars - in Yemen 
and in Iraq, for instance. 

Those who fail to see how severe 
the situation is, those who still call for 
‘humanitarian’ interventions have no 
place in the ranks of our movement. 
Given the terrible price paid by the 
peoples of the region, I take no 
pleasure in reminding all those who 
were calling for US intervention in the 
war in Syria: we told you so • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 
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20151009-story.html 
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3. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2015/10/ 
kurdish-leader-pyd-russia-support-syria.html. 
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15. www.reuters.com/article/2013/08/15/us-syria- 
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operation he was very proud of his 
work and after a couple of glasses of 
alcohol (not usually pennitted in our 
code of conduct, but available for rare 
occasions) he talked once more of 
communist principles, of our duty to 
rely on our own resources. He admired 
the comrades’ refusal to seek help in 
Baghdad and he was glad the operation 
had at least saved their limbs. 

It was an honour to be at the same 
base at Dr Said and I will always 
remember his humility, his good 
humour and occasional outbursts of 
frustration when too many Kurdish 
war songs were played on the base’s 
only audio player. 

Last week, I was reading about the 
lobbying of the Democratic Union 
Party (PYD) in the corridors of power 
in Washington - they were seeking 
increased military intervention from 
the United Sates. I could not help 
thinking how far the Kurdish left has 
fallen • 

YM 
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TURKEY 


Blood on Erdogan’s hands 

The message delivered by the Ankara bombers is that this is just the beginning, writes Esen Uslu 



W hen I tried to translate into 
English the thoughts I 
had immediately after the 
October 10 massacre, the lyrics of an 
old rock tune that lingered in the depths 
of my mind came back to me - it may be 
something “you never gonna forget”, 
but “you ain’t seen nothing yet”. 

In the long, bloody history of 
Turkey we have not seen such an 
atrocious slaughter. We will remember 
this one along with the Armenian 
genocide, the expulsion of the Greek 
Orthodox population, the various 
Alevi massacres, the vile acts of fascist 
junta regimes, and the never-ending 
atrocities committed against Kurds. 
However, we must also keep in mind 
that 10/10 was just another cobble on 
the long road paved with blood-soaked 
stepping stones to crush the popular 
opposition. What the near future holds 
is, alas, further atrocities. 

In the aftermath, the international 
news agencies, ruling class 
commentators, the Turkish government 
and its well-oiled propaganda machine 
- that is, expert public-opinion-benders 
- claimed that the massacre was an 
Islamic State operation aimed at 
destabilising the national integrity of 
Turkey. ‘IS declares war on Turkey’ 
was the headline of choice for the 
multitude of government-backed 
newspapers and websites. 

That claim, in a logic warped 
according to the different segments 
of their audience, mentioned what has 
been happening in Syria and Iraq, the 
mass exodus of refugees, their hostile 
reception in the European Union and 
the involvement of Turkey in anti-IS 
attacks conducted by the US airforce, 
as well as the Russian involvement in 
the Syrian civil war. 

They even circulated conspiracy 
theories that suggested an uncanny 
cooperation between the Kurdish 
Workers Party (PKK) and IS 
sleeper-cells, which were 
activated unawares under 
the command and control of 
a ‘superior mind’ - you may 
read this to mean intelligence 
agencies if you are left-inclined, 
or world Jewish organisations if 
you are Islamist-inclined! 

The assertion that it was an IS 
attack is a false claim attempting 
to soften the impact in the 
international arena by sheltering 
under the umbrella of anti-IS 
sentiment. In the domestic 
arena, that false claim served 
to shift the blame - away 
from the bloody hands of 
Turkish state agencies. 

Bombs and 
elections 

On June 5, a bomber 
placed two explosive 
devices in a public 
square in Diyarbaktr 
and detonated those 
devices during an 
election rally called 
by the pro-Kurdish 
People’s Democratic 
Party (HDP). He 
killed four people, and 
wounded more than 400 
others. 

The suspect was 
arrested on June 8. He was 
a young man of Kurdish 
Alevi origin, who had been 
known to the authorities 
since 2011. He had gone to 
Syria to fight in the ranks 
of IS, and his family had 
lodged a missing person 
report with the police 
informing them of 


his likely whereabouts. Since October 
2014 he had been on the list of wanted 
IS terrorists. 

Interestingly, the check on the IDs 
of hotel guests against lists of wanted 
people - a regular police duty in Turkey 
- had identified him as an absconder 
from military service. He was arrested 
at his hotel room, and the paperwork 
to register him for the military was 
completed. Afterwards he was duly 
released - the police failed to pick up on 
the fact that he was a wanted terrorist! 

The atrocity committed in 
Diyarbaktr was the culmination of 
the terror campaign against the HDP 
before the June 7 elections. In that 
terror campaign almost every one of 
the party’s election offices had been 
attacked - fired on, bombed, broken 
into or set alight; many HDP campaign 
vehicles were attacked and several 
campaign workers were beaten, and 
even killed. The terror campaign was 
part of a strategy aimed at keeping the 
HDP vote under the electoral threshold 
for parliamentary representation. Most 
of these crimes remained unresolved. 

However, the HDP overcame the 
electoral threshold and the ruling 
Justice and Development Party (AKP) 
of president Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
failed to get enough seats in the 
parliament to form a government. The 
planned route for the constitutional 
amendment leading to a monarchical 
presidency and a docile parliament 
came to nothing. The aftennath of the 
AKP’s election disappointment was 
brutal vengeance. A full-scale air war 
on Kurds was launched. 

Then, on July 20, a suicide bomber 
walked into the gathering of a group 
of young activists who were staying in 
Surug before crossing the Syrian border 
t o provide assistance 

to Kobane. The 
explosion killed 
32 people and 
maimed 
more than 


friend of the Diyarbaktr assailant - 
they had joined IS at the same time and 
trained together. And he has a brother 
who has also joined IS. They had all 
been recruited by the same person and 
formed a group in Adtyaman, which the 
police believed had about 20 members. 

The suicide bomber and his brother 
had also been reported to the police by 
their family and they were on the list 
of wanted IS terrorists. Like others in 
the group, he came and went between 
Turkey and Syria with impunity, despite 
the fact that the police had been drawing 
up a list of 16 potential suicide bombers 
from among the group. 

The Surug bomb was identical to 
the one used in Diyarbaktr - except 
it had been packed with steel balls 
to enhance its murderous effect. Two 
days later two policemen were shot at 
point-blank while they were asleep in 
their apartment and a group affiliated 
to the PKK claimed responsibility in 
what was quite a confusing manner. 
However, the ball was rolling: the 
government declared the peace process 
was dead and buried, and a new anti¬ 
terror war was unleashed on the Kurds. 

The Turkish airforce commenced a 
full-scale bombing campaign on both 
Iraqi and Turkish territory. To obtain a 
veil of legitimacy for this assault, the 
government declared “war” on IS, and 
in the initial raid Turkish jets bombed 
two - yes, only two - IS targets (which 
had been abandoned before the raid). 
Since than no other IS targets have 
been hit. 

The government placated US 
and international public opinion by 
allowing US access to incirlik air 
base, from where Syrian targets could 
be more easily hit. And it stated that 
it would refrain from bombing any 
Kurdish targets in Syria, as the Kurds 
were considered to be the only reliable 
ally of the US. 

Some raids conducted by the Turkish 
airforce employed almost all available 
planes with ground-attack capability. 
The targets included bases of the PKK 
in Iraq, as well as forward operating 
sites of guerrillas within Turkey. 

The extent and result of the bombing 
campaign remain untold except for 
military communiques. In a recent 
statement the airforce command stated 
that more than 2,000 smart bombs had 
been used on almost 1,500 targets. 
According to its estimates, more than 
1,300 people had been killed during 
those raids. 

The massive 


day-long curfews were declared in 
different Kurdish towns. The people 
and guerrillas resisted the army and 
police onslaught, and savage battles 
were fought. Hundreds of innocent 
bystanders, including small children, 
were killed. Mobile units of the special 
police force had travelled from town 
to town to carry out those operations. 
Their brutality matched that of the dirty 
war of early 1990s. The HDP worked 
hard to restore the ceasefire, but in large 
cities any attempts to organise peace 
demonstrations were brutally stopped. 

Meanwhile, the parliament formed 
after the election was rendered 
ineffective by the AKP and the 
constitutional time limit to form a 
government passed following futile 
negotiations over an unachievable 
constitution. Anew election was called 
for November 1. 

In line with the existing constitution, 
a government was formed which 
included ex-ministers appointed by 
the AKP. These ‘neutral’ ministers 
occupied critical posts, such as internal 
affairs and the justice ministry. And 
the onslaught on the Kurds went on 
unabated. 

Despite the AKP’s strategy to 
achieve a parliamentary majority in 
the coming election, the war on the 
Kurds did not seem to be providing the 
intended outcome. The Erdogan regime 
sought to disrupt the poll in Kurdish 
districts by declaring some localities 
unsafe for election, and tried to move 
the ballot boxes to other districts. 

To date it has failed to persuade 
even the docile judiciary working in 
the electoral commission to comply. 
But the intention was clear: to make 
it impossible for the election to be 
held in Kurdistan by stepping up state 
violence. However, preventing Kurds 
from voting in Kurdistan was never 
going to be enough to achieve electoral 
success for the AKP. The number of 
disaffected people likely to vote for 
opposition parties in the large cities was 
ever increasing. Polls indicated stronger 
support for the HDP. Therefore, other 
measures were put into practice, such 
as arresting members of the HDP and 
other left groups on terrorism charges, 
as well as applying a blanket censorship 
against the opposition media. 

The HDP and left forces coagulating 
around it in the large cities has to be 
stopped. The war on the Kurds has been 
extended into working class districts 
of the cities in the guise of anti-terror 
raids. However, to keep them dispersed 
and disoriented during the final month 
before the election was a top priority. 
Hence the 10/10 atrocity. 


circle and family in the interim 
government has been able to keep 
their control over the army, state 
bureaucracy and judiciary, so long 
as they maintain a semblance of 
parliamentary legitimacy. 

The nationalist cause, in the form 
of an anti-Kurdish war, has provided 
the backdrop to cementing support 
among the Kemalists, the officer 
corps, and top bureaucracy, while 
the considerable anti-IS sentiment 
is being exploited. At the same time 
there is an attempt to garner Islamist 
support through the ploy, inherited 
from the cold war, to paint a picture 
of the godless Russian bear once 
more meddling in the Middle East 
and threatening us from our southern 
borders. It is hoped that the pillars of 
Sunni Islam, such as Saudi Arabia and 
Qatar, can be kept onside following 
the nuclear agreement between Iran 
and the US, along with the threat of 
cooperation between Iran and Russia. 

However, each of these options is 
full of dangers, which means that in 
the final weeks before the election - 
if it takes place - and the immediate 
aftermath bode ill for Turkey and the 
region. 

Despite the PKK’s unilateral 
ceasefire, Turkish attacks are 
continuing. Border skirmishes 
with the Syrian army are possible, 
if it quickly occupies the ground 
previously lost along the border 
with Turkey. An ‘unforeseen’ clash 
between Syrian or Russian and 
Turkish planes may take us to the 
brink of war - a war which might 
trigger substantial involvement from 
other powers. All of this points to 
the postponement of the November 
1 election until next year. 

Such dangerous scenarios are 
now the order of the day. In order to 
achieve its aim of a new constitution, 
with a powerful president, the AKP 
needs to present itself as the custodian 
of national unity and may resort to 
war - against an external or internal 
enemy - so as to win a parliamentary 
majority. 

Erdogan’s ex-Mafioso supporters 
did not speak in vain about impending 
rivers of blood when they addressed 
rallies before the June election. They 
are determined to maintain their 
power at any cost • 


100. The 
bomber 
was a 
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campaign was 
accompanied 
with a ground 
offensive in 
rural areas, as 
well as in the 
cities. Three- 
to eight- 


War danger 


An AKP clique 
formed around 
Erdogan and 
his immediate 
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LABOUR 



Jeremy Corbyn and John McDonnell: supporters need to organise themselves 

More than good intentions 

As the Labour right gears up for a major rebellion over Syria, Paul Demarty is hoping for a little more 
fighting spirit on the left 


I f anyone is keeping a list of Labour 
MPs due for a rude exit from the 
ranks, they ought to add notable 
nonentities Jo Cox and John Woodcock. 

Ahead of a Commons debate on the 
Syrian crisis, both Cox and Woodcock 
declared their intention to break ranks 
with leader Jeremy Corbyn and shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell’s entirely 
unsurprising opposition to British 
military entanglement in an increasingly 
barbaric and chaotic war. Cox, whose 
background appears to be with Oxfam, 
penned a scurrilous little op-ed in The 
Observer along with Andrew Mitchell, 
the Tory MP most famous for his spat 
with the Metropolitan Police. As for 
John Woodcock, he is MP for the 
military town of Barrow-in-Furness, 
and wants everyone to “keep an open 
mind.” Fie talks less expansively 
than Cox about “no-fly zones”, “safe 
havens” and what not. 

Let us be clear: this is not just 
an edict handed down from Corbyn 
and McDonnell, which - given how 
much more popular among the 
Labour rank and file Corbyn is than 
the aforementioned whatshemame and 
whatshisface - would be quite enough 
anyway under the circumstances. It is 
directly contradictory with the policy 
agreed by the party at its conference, 
all of two weeks ago. This is a direct 
and calculated insult to the rank and 
file. When trigger ballots are next 
available, the trigger ought to be pulled 
ruthlessly. This goes especially for 
Cox, whose treacherous decision to 
share a pen with the odious Mitchell 
should be remembered for some years 
hence. 

It is all, of course, so very high- 
minded and humanitarian. Cox and 
Mitchell put in a lot of gulf about aid, 
helping refugees find a safe route to 
Europe (while cheekily ducking the 
issue of exactly where in Europe - 
dumping them on Merkel’s doorstep 
again, Andrew?), “diplomacy” to 
“bring Assad to the table” (begging the 
question: how about bringing Islamic 
State and al-Nusra along too?) and the 
like. 

The meat of the issue, of course, is 


the substance of Cox’s rebellion: 

Some may think that a military 
component has no place in an ethical 
response to Syria. We completely 
disagree. It is not ethical to wish 
away the barrel bombs from the 
Syrian government when you have 
the capacity to stop them. The 
deaths and fear generated by these 
indiscriminate air attacks are the 
main drivers of the refugee crisis in 
Europe. 

The most obvious problem with this 
argument is, in the words of comedian 
Frankie Boyle, that it rests “on the 
theory that Syrians are fleeing not 
because their country is at war, but 
because the war itself is not big and 
dramatic enough to really hold their 
interest”. 1 Simple folk like us are 
justified in asking - if people are fleeing 
the bombs, what exactly will more 
bombs contribute to the situation? 

Perhaps Cox’s and Mitchell’s 
ingenious innovation is to, er, bomb the 
other side as well, to stop IS making 
sex slaves out of children and other 
such things. I say the ‘other side’, but 
there must be half a dozen or so ‘sides’ 
at this point. Two out of six ain’t bad, 
we suppose. We are implored to think 
of Bosnia and Sierra Leone, not Iraq, 
when considering the issue - neatly 
sidestepping the fact that we were 
supposed to think of those when Iraq 
was on the menu as well. 

No quarter must be given to these 
pious, moronic quislings. And, in 
reality, their significance is only in the 
overtness of their treachery. Cox and 
Mitchell whine that “this crisis has been 
addressed much less through the prism 
of the Syrian people than - at various 
times - Ukraine, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Russia/US relations. It has even been 
caught up in UK parliamentary point¬ 
scoring”. Of course, their heartfelt 
plea is addressed ... to the bourgeois 
media, which has predictably leapt to 
the defence of these plucky little rebels 
against Corbyn’s tyrannical red empire. 

The Observer trilled that a significant 
rebellion would be “humiliating” for 


the leadership. Diane Abbott has been 
accused of acting like an “internet 
troll” for criticising these people, 
perfectly accurately, for joining in 
with David Cameron’s quest for glory. 
Seriously now - your modem internet 
troll organises 50 people to hurl vile 
abuse at you continuously, dumps 
personal information in public, even 
calls Swat teams out to your house. 
He does not accurately describe your 
activity in a disapproving tone. Cheap 
parliamentary point-scoring would be 
a vast improvement on this scurrilous 
wreck-work. 

Momentum 

Given the sort of high jinks the Labour 
right is involving itself with, it is worth 
examining what the left is up to. The 
big news in this regard is the launch 
of Momentum, which bills itself as 
the successor to Corbyn’s leadership 
campaign, planning to “organise in 
every town, city and village to create 
a mass movement for real progressive 
change.” 2 Thus far, it mostly organises 
on the internet, which is not quite the 
same thing; these things take time, of 
course, so we are left to judge whether 
it is on course to hit its lofty target (there 
are, after all, an awful lot of villages out 
there, and they are not presently teeming 
with Labour voters). 

The good news is that, however 
vague the mission statement is, it is just 
about right on many of the essentials. 
Yes, we do need to leverage the power 
of numbers and social weight against 
the different sorts of power wielded by 
David Cameron, Rupert Murdoch and 
Jo Cox. We do need to “make Labour 
a more democratic party” and sign up 
those who supported Corbyn over the 
summer to Labour and “ensure their 
voices are heard” within it. 

Somehow both most woolly and most 
promising, the Momentum comrades 
want to 

facilitate and coordinate people 

to build new and support existing 

organisations that can make concrete 

improvements to people’s lives. 

Through these actions, we aim to 


demonstrate on a micro level how 
collective action and Labour values 
can transform our society for the 
better. 

We do not wish to romanticise this sort 
of low-level do-goodery as such, but 
strong workers’ movements require, 
ultimately, their own ‘economic 
base’, which means an expansion of 
defensive organisation and organisation 
for self-improvement, whose day-to- 
day ‘concrete’ activity is linked to an 
overarching end goal. 

The problem is, first of all, the end 
goal itself - quite transparently, a Labour 
government with sufficiently progressive 
policies. Jeremy for Leader becomes, 
unsurprisingly, Jeremy for Prime 
Minister. We have argued repeatedly 
that the international dimension renders 
‘social democracy in one country’ a 
more difficult proposition than it naively 
appears. Thus, when the organisation 
claims to be “independent” of the Labour 
leadership, but is nonetheless clearly 
tied down to the narrow horizons of left 
Labourism, problems remain. 

The other issue is about not the ends, 
but the means. Put bluntly, Momentum 
is pretty non-transparent. A section on its 
homepage (which is basically an FAQ) 
asks: “Who runs it?”, and gives only the 
answer that at some non-specific point 
in the future, there will be “democratic 
governance”. It is one thing to dodge a 
question, and another thing to raise that 
question yourself. 

So who does run it? Companies 
House records name five current and 
former MPs as directors: Richard 
Burgon, Katy Clark, Clive Lewis, 
Becky Long-Bailey, and Kate Osamor. 
We presume these busy comrades are 
not running things on a day-to-day basis. 
The Who. is record of the Momentum 
web page points to one Emma Rees 
as registrar, about whom nothing else 
can be discovered, except that the 
registered address is a rather nice house 
in Highgate. Little further information 
is available; in fact, Momentum’s 
entire activity at this point appears to be 
maintaining a Facebook page spitting out 
advertising copy in dribs and drabs, and 


an equally quiet Twitter feed. Those who 
want to get involved are asked if they 
want to “use digital democracy tools to 
have [their] say”, to which the prudent, 
if unfashionable, answer is ‘no’. 3 

This is not a minor matter, as regards 
the stated aim of having people in every 
hamlet of our fair isle. It is good that 
people seem to be taking the hint and 
starting up local groups themselves, but 
if the “democratic governance” is too 
long deferred, or too curtailed when it 
arrives, these organisations will stagnate 
at best, and in the longer tenn wither. 
Democracy, meanwhile, means being 
able to adopt policy more specific 
than the commitment to a “more fair, 
equal and democratic society”, which 
requires the willingness to tolerate sharp 
disagreements. 

The latter is all the more necessary, 
given the context with which we started. 
Syria is not the only place with a civil 
war - the same is increasingly true of the 
Labour Party. Those forces prepared to 
defend Corbyn from the right must be 
prepared to fight, ruthlessly. 

Yet the most striking thing about 
Momentum is how nice it is. Put another 
way, it is how familiar it feels - and not, 
alas, always in a good way. If the left 
has not thrived in the recent period - 
the last few months a rare and joyous 
exception - it has not been for want of 
good intentions. The post-cold war era 
is littered with attempts to build a mass 
movement out of noble sentiments. 

If we should learn one thing from 
the ‘bomb Syria’ debacle, it is that the 
right can just as easily play at being 
angelic as the left. They know how 
to fight dirty - and so should we. We 
will not defeat treachery simply by our 
shining moral example • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian September 14. 

2. www.peoplesmomentum.com. 

3. We prefer the use, wherever possible, of face- 
to-face decision-making in the movement, rather 
than atomized ballots. Even among the latter, there 
are serious technical problems - an entertaining 
summary may be found here: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=w3_0x6oaDmI. 
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ECONOMICS_ 

Good for the working class? 

Michael Roberts examines the inadequacies of Corbynomics 



Printing money... for the people? 


uring the campaign for the Labour 
leadership last September, 40 
economists (mainly Keynesians 
and heterodox left economists) signed 
a letter 1 to The Guardian newspaper 
stating that ‘Corbynomics’ was not 
extreme: “The accusation is widely 
made that Jeremy Corbyn and his 
supporters have moved to the extreme 
left on economic policy. But this is not 
supported by the candidate’s statements 
or policies. His opposition to austerity 
is actually mainstream economics, even 
backed by the conservative IMF.” 2 

But Corbyn’s economic policy not 
only stimulated support from left and 
heterodox economists: it also provoked 
opposition from rightwing, mainstream 
economists. Professors Tony Yates 
of Birmingham University and Paul 
Levine of Surrey University rustled up a 
letter from 55 economists “from across 
the political spectrum”, who agreed that 
Corbyn’s economic plans are “likely 
to be highly damaging” and represent 
thinking that is far from mainstream 
economics. “It is hard to think where 
mainstream economics and Corbynism 
sit together at all,” said Yates. Most 
of these signatories were on the pro¬ 
austerity wing of the ‘mainstream’ - like 
Patrick Minford of Cardiff Business 
School, or hedge fund advisor George 
Magnus, the former chief economist 
of UBS, and Kitty Ussher, a former 
treasury minister. 

Their criticisms were as limited in 
their explanation as the supporters of 
the letter backing Corbynomics were. 
Apparently, Corbyn’s popular plan to 
renationalise the railways would be a 
“waste of public money” and “make 
things worse”. And the idea that the 
Bank of England could print money to 
fund public infrastructure at all times, 
whether the economy was in recession 
or not, was “highly damaging” and 
“unnecessary”, since public investment 
could be financed conventionally, the 
letter said. 

David Smith, the rightwing 
economics pundit for the Murdoch- 
owned Times newspaper, praised the 
55 mainstream economists for exposing 
Corbyn’s “incoherent” economic 
policies. Renationalising the energy 
sector would be “a hugely expensive 
folly”, Smith said: “The privatised 
utilities have not been perfect, but they 
have been infinitely better than what 
went before.” Smith quietly forgets the 
disastrous franchising and fragmenting 
of the rail network under successive 
governments, creating high prices (the 
highest in Europe), big profits, low 
investment and still large taxpayer 
subsidies to private monopolies. The 
privatised utilities (gas, electricity, 
water, telecoms) have also delivered 
high prices and huge profits; but low 
investment and massive manager 
bonuses. 3 

Martin Wolf, leading Keynesian 
guru at the Financial Times, reckons: 

Mr Corbyn’s economic ideas are 
also muddled ... Some proposals - 
notably higher public investment at 
a time of low interest rates - make 
sense. Some, such as letting the 
Bank of England inject the money 
it creates directly into the economy, 
make sense in quite restricted 
circumstances. Some - such as 
nostalgia for nationalisation and the 
idea that £120 billion a year in lost 
tax revenues can be readily found - 
make no sense at all. 4 

Presumably, the signatories of 
the ‘mainstream’ letter consider 
their approach to be ‘rational’ and 
based on ‘good economics’. But, as 
Steve Keen, the head of Kingston 


University economics and a prominent 
heterodox economist, points out, these 
neoclassical, orthodox economists 
work from an economic model 
of equilibrium, free markets and 
marginalism that has no basis in reality, 
in the same way that the Ptolemaic 
system of the universe seemed perfectly 
constructed: “the model appeared to fit 
the data ... but it was completely wrong 
about the structure of the universe”. 5 

Change for the 
better? 

But I digress. In my view, the problem 
with Corbynomics is that opposing 
austerity is not enough. The question 
is whether Corbyn’s main economic 
policies, as he has been advised to 
adopt, would work to transform the 
British economy, if he ever gets the 
chance to implement them, and deliver 
an irreversible change for the better in 
the lives and conditions of the majority 
of British people. 

And there I have my doubts. The 
main planks of Corbynomics are: 
ending the tax gap; providing cheap 
money for investment through what is 
called a “people’s QE”; an investment 
bank for funding infrastructure projects; 
renationalising the railway network; 
returning the postal service to majority 
public ownership; and keeping the 
majority stake in the main British bank, 
RBS (now going fast, as the Tories sell 
off the shares). 

With these economic measures, 
Corbyn would scrap tuition fees 
(maybe?) and restore maintenance 
grants for students, to be funded by 
higher taxes on richer earners and a 
higher corporation tax rate. He would 
also create a “national education 
service”, offering free universal 
childcare - which the IPPR think-tank 
estimates 6 would cost about £6.7 billion 
- paid for again by some of the money 
obtained by raising corporation tax. And 
Corbyn proposes building 240,000 new 
homes a year and changing the ‘right to 
buy’, so it applies to the private sector, 
but not council houses or housing 
association properties. The new homes 
could be built through higher borrowing 
or funded by imposing higher taxes on 
unused land with planning permission 
and unoccupied properties. Corbyn also 
plans to end ‘the market’ in the health 
service, outsourcing of public services 
and costly funding through private 
finance initiatives. 

All this is good news for the interests 
of the majority and Labour. But let us 
consider the efficacy of these policy 
measures in achieving these aims. 
First, the tax gap. The failure of the UK 
inland revenue services to collect tax 
from those companies that should pay 
it, plus the huge evasion and avoidance 
of tax by companies using corporate 
accountants, often previously employed 
as tax inspectors, is a major scandal. 
Richard Murphy, who has been a tireless 
campaigner for ‘tax justice’ and is now 
Corbyn’s main economic advisor, has 
calculated that up to £120 billion a 
year in tax revenues has gone missing 
because of tax avoidance, evasion and 
non-collection. 7 If a Labour government 
had that sort of annual extra revenue 
in its hands, it could transfonn public 
finances and services. 

But could it be collected, while 
corporations remain in private hands? 
Even Richard Murphy reckons it would 
be difficult to extract and thinks £20 
billion would be the most likely pick¬ 
up. 8 Keynesian economist Jonathan 
Portes, director of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, said: 
“Any government expecting to fund 
a significant proportion of its extra 
spending plans on the basis of closing 


the tax gap would find itself with a large 
hole.” 9 

That does not mean a Labour 
government should not try, with new 
tax laws and anti-evasion measures. 
But the problem remains that, as long 
as corporations are private entities 
beholden to their shareholders, both 
domestic and foreign, and are not 
publicly owned, they will seek to 
maximise their profits. Avoiding and 
evading tax is a big part of doing 
that. Indeed, evidence shows that, if it 
were not for governments continually 
lowering corporate taxes (not raising 
them, as Corbyn plans) and turning 
a blind eye to abuses, then corporate 
profitability would be seriously 
impaired and would thus reduce even 
the level of investment that is currently 
taking place. 

The same concern applies to the idea 
of closing down the £93 billion a year of 
corporate tax reliefs and subsidies that 
Kevin Farnsworth at the University of 
York has identified 10 - way more than the 
social welfare bill that the Conservative 
government aims to cut. Farnsworth has 
shown that corporations get £44 billion 
in tax breaks for buying equipment, etc 
and £16 billion of working tax credits. 
This corporate welfare shows that 
British capitalism has to be subsidised 
to boost its profitability and encourage 
it to invest productively. But if these 
reliefs were to be cut would that not 
just reduce profitability and lower 
investment further? Would there be 
sufficient public investment to replace 
lower private sector investment? 

‘People’s QE’ 

Then there is the idea of a ‘People’s 
quantitative easing’ (QE) programme. 
Instead of the Bank of England buying 
government and corporate bonds and 
printing money to do so (the current 
QE), the Corbyn proposal is that the 
BoE would buy bonds and other assets 
directly from local councils, regional 
agencies, etc, so that they can invest the 
money in projects for more housing, 
schools and services. According to 
Richard Murphy, 

People’s QE is fundamentally 
different. [It] does have the Bank of 
England print new money, which is 
identical to the process that is used 
by ordinary banks when they lend 
to business, but it gives that money 
to people like housing authorities, to 
local councils, to a green investment 
bank to build houses, to schools, to 
build hospitals. 11 

This has been attacked by the right wing 
of the Labour Party and by mainstream 


economists as likely to fuel inflation. 
This is nonsense in an economy which 
has only just got back to the level of 
2007 and where investment to GDP is 
near a 50-year low. 

There is plenty of room to boost 
productive investment and GDP. 
Indeed, inflation is currently zero. The 
only ‘inflation’ around is in stock and 
bond prices, fuelled by the BoE’s QE 
funding of the banks: 

Any system of people’s QE would 
be turned off if we got to a situation 
of high wages and full employment, 
but we are so far from that at the 
moment that we have to tackle 
the low-wage economy and the 
lack of productivity in the UK by 
creating new investment, which is 
the foundation for new prosperity. 12 

The other argument against ‘People’s 
QE’ has come from mainstream 
economists, including Keynesians, 
who argue that it would mean ending 
the ‘independence’ of the Bank of 
England. Apparently, this independence 
from government control, introduced 
by then Labour PM Gordon Brown, 
is such a good thing that it needs to be 
preserved at all costs. 

This again is nonsense. First, the 
‘independent’ BoE does not have a 
good record in helping the economy 
and/or avoiding financial crashes. The 
BoE failed to spot the global financial 
crash and the ensuing great recession. 
It panicked when it came along and 
did nothing to sort out the banks. Its 
independence was a fake: it really 
means the BoE is at the beck and 
call of the major banks and financial 
institutions in the City of London rather 
than accountable to the government, 
parliament and the electorate. We now 
know that the BoE failed to impose 
recapitalisation and restructuring of 
the foreign-owned HSBC and Barclays 
Bank during the financial crash. 13 As a 
result, the British taxpayer will never 
see back all the money invested in the 
banking system. The BoE decides its 
interest rate policy and its financial 
supervision in the interests of the City of 
London, not the wider economy. It only 
has an inflation target (which it seldom 
meets) and no growth or employment 
target that would be in the interests of 
the people. 

What is worrying about People’s 
QE is none of this. It is whether it can 
do the trick. Can it help deliver more 
growth, employment and incomes any 
more than the traditional mainstream 
funding whereby governments issue 
bonds for investment? That depends on 
whether the Corbyn-proposed National 


Investment Bank (NIB) can change 
things. People’s QE would be used to 
buy NIB bonds to fund investment. 
A state investment bank is certainly 
not extreme, as Keynesian biographer 
Robert Skidelsky has pointed out: 

[It] is neither extreme nor new. There 

is a European Investment Bank, a 

Nordic Investment Bank and many 

others - all capitalised by states or 

groups of states for the purpose 

of financing mandated projects by 

borrowing in the capital markets. 14 

And, as Corbyn himself put it, “If I 
was putting forward these ideas in 
Germany, I’d be called depressingly 
moderate, depressingly old-fashioned, 
as they have a national investment 
bank already and they invest in public 
services.” 15 

I would add that the NIB looks very 
much like Brazil’s BNDES, which has 
been mightily successful in driving 
investment projects at lower borrowing 
costs during the great recession, so 
that Brazil got some investment. 
Indeed, during the great recession, 
those countries that suffered least were 
precisely those countries bolstered 
by state-owned investment banks 
that supported infrastructure projects 
to keep jobs and create investment. 
Brazil’s INDES investment bank was 
very successful in doing that, despite 
the cries of foul by the privately owned 
and foreign banks operating there. It is 
no accident, for example, that Brazil 
had a very mild recession, because 
the government there plunged huge 
resources through its state-owned 
development bank for infrastructure 
spending. 

But the experience of the Brazilian 
investment bank also shows the 
problems. The BNDES has taken 
most of the investment business 
away from Brazil’s private banks, 
both domestic and foreign. So they 
have concentrated on mortgage loans 
and speculation in commodities and 
financial assets, spawning a property 
and credit bubble. Their huge asset 
power has not been used for developing 
the economy, because there is no profit 
in it for them. This is the risk in the 
UK too. The NIB will do projects for 
productive investment, while the ‘big 
five’ multinational banks will sit on 
the sidelines. They are already failing 
to lend to small businesses and for 
investment (only 3% of all assets are 
in manufacturing sectors). 16 So I am 
afraid that Skidelsky’s claim that “a 
state-led investment programme offers 
a way to rebalance the British economy 
away from private speculative activity 
to long-term investment in sustainable 
growth” will not happen if the only 
instrument is the NIB. 

Surely, just using the NIB and 
perhaps the state-owned RBS alone 
cannot turn the credit institutions into 
vehicles for funding faster investment 
and employment? There is crying need 
to take over the big five UK banks and 
use their financial resources in a national 
plan for investment and growth. This is 
actually Trade Union Congress official 
policy (although that is ignored by 
the union leaders). The case for 
public ownership is overwhelming. 17 
Moreover, how can Corbyn’s plan to 
end the grotesque salaries and bonuses 
paid to top executives and bankers be 
implemented without proper public 
control and ownership of the banks? 

Then, as Marxist economist Chris 
Dillon recently put it, “who will do the 
actual investing? There’s a case for the 
state to invest in infrastructure. But 
we also need corporate investment, 
to raise private-sector productivity.” 18 
Actually, I do not think we need 
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corporate investment, if that means 
relying on private companies for profit 
to deliver the investment that the NIB 
offers to fund. Take a major project just 
announced for London. The London 
‘super sewer’ is set to begin next year. 
Bazalgette Tunnel Limited, a special 
purpose company has been formed 
to lead the project. Balfour Beatty, 
the UK construction company, has 
been awarded a £416 million contract 
to build part of it. This is a private 
company with shareholders and private 
investors. Surely this is a project for a 
publicly owned and controlled entity, 
not for profit? 

Public ownership 

It brings us back to the need for any 
effective (if extreme) economic policy 
to include as one of its main planks 
public ownership under democratic 
control of strategic industries, or 
what used to be called in old Labour 
parlance, the ‘commanding heights’ of 
the economy. Corbynomics includes 
the vital measure of renationalising 
the railways after the disgraceful and 
incompetent breaking up of the state 
rail system into private monopolies 
with franchises, and now asking the 
highest rail prices in Europe and yet 
still subsidised by the taxpayer. It has 
taken the British railways back to the 
1830s. 

The most pathetic argument against 
renationalisation has come from Kate 
Hoey, the maverick ex-Labour MP. You 
see it can’t be done because it is against 
EU directives! “It would be hyperbole 
to say that all efforts to renationalise the 
railways would be blocked by the EU, 
but it would be equally naive to dismiss 
the problem.” 19 But EU directives are 
not law, but guidelines, and can be 
interpreted or applied as member-states 
wish. 

Corbyn is apparently also 
considering restoring the state majority 
stake in the Royal Mail postal service, 
after its recent privatisation at a 
ludicrously low price by the current 
government. This is good, but that still 
leaves swathes of key British economic 
operations in the hands of profit-seeking 
companies. What about the rest of 
transport: deregulated buses in the big 
cities; and all the British companies that 
used to be part of the public sector? 
What about British Petroleum, British 
Airways; British Telecom; British Gas; 
British Aerospace; the electricity and 
water boards; Transco; Rolls Royce, 
British Steel, let alone British Coal? And 
there are the major strategic sectors: 
the major phanna and auto companies, 
now mostly in foreign hands, where 
any profits end up overseas. Public 
ownership of the key national and 
regional airports would ensure a proper 
service that did not cause environmental 
pain from noise and pollution. “I think 
the third runway is a problem for noise 
pollution and so on across west London 
... I also think there is an under-usage of 
the other airports around London,” said 
Corbyn in the FT. 20 

Of course, such a programme would 
be extreme not just for the capitalist 
media, mainstream economists and 
the Labour leadership, but also in the 
minds of many of the signatories to 
the leftwing letter. But without these 
measures, in my view, there will not be 
a “rebalancing of the British economy 
away from private speculative activity 
to long-term investment in sustainable 
growth” (Skidelsky). 

The key is investment. As Marxist 
economist Michael Burke has pointed 
out, the capitalist sector has failed to 
deliver decent incomes and sustained 
growth, because it had failed to invest. 21 
It seems that the private sector cannot 
deliver decent incomes and employment 
for all. Burke points out: 


... per capita GDP is still below 
where it was before the crisis began 
in 2008. This remains the weakest 
recovery on record and the year-on- 
year growth rate has slowed from 


3% to 2.6%. This follows a period 
from the end of 2012 onwards, 
when no new austerity measures 
were imposed. Renewed austerity 
on the same scale as in 2010 to 2012 
means there is likely to be a similar 
slowdown. 22 

He goes on: 

The level of investment in the British 
economy was £295 billion in 2014, 
exactly the same as the pre-crisis 
level of 2007. But the economy is 
actually 4.2% larger (keeping pace 
with population growth, but no more 
than that). Therefore investment is 
declining as a proportion of GDP. 
Consumption, not investment is 
leading very weak growth and this 
is not sustainable. 

The profit rate has only barely returned 
to its pre-crisis level and is well below 
profitability prior to this century. The 
same is true for business investment. 
Both of these are a recipe for continued 
slow growth. 

In my view, this is a Marxist view of 
the state of the British economy, which 
requires Marxist prescriptions. The 
new Labour shadow chancellor, John 
McDonnell, sees it the same way. On 
the day of his big keynote economics 
speech at Labour’s annual conference 
last month, he said: 

If you look at our capitalist system, 
one of the definitive analysts of 
how it works - not whether it is 
condemned, or whether it is right 
or wrong, just the mechanics of how 
it works, when it was formed and 
how it would be developed - actually 
was Marx. 

He went on: 

If you look at most of the institutions 
that are teaching economics today, 
Marx has come back into fashion 
because people have gone back 
to his analysis of just the basics 
of how the system works. People 
might disagree with his conclusions 
about what to do with the system, 
but actually to understand how the 
system works he comes up with 
some interesting analyses that have 
been built into traditional and fairly 
classical economics. 23 

Analysis and policy 

However, note that John McDonnell 
makes a distinction between Marx’s 
‘interesting analysis’ of the capitalist 
system - ie, what is wrong with it - 
and “his conclusions about what to do”. 
Thus Marxist policies for dealing with 
capitalism do not necessarily flow from 
his analysis, it seems. 

What policies do? Well, apparently, 
it is Keynesian prescriptions. Thus 
McDonnell has announced a panel 
of economic advisors, including 
international luminaries like Joseph 
Stiglitz and Thomas Piketty, to help 
on policy. 24 This committee is drawn 
from the Keynesian mainstream and 
its heterodox wings, but not Marxists. 

I am sure that it looks like a very 
good political ploy to involve leading 
economists in Labour’s economic 
plans. No doubt it is hoped that it will 
disarm criticism from the financial 
media and big business when a Nobel 
prize-winner and the ‘rock-star’ 
economist of the moment are on the 
committee. But this reminds me more of 
the approach of Greece’s Syriza, which 
started out with a Marxist analysis of 
Greek capitalism, but which, according 
to Yanis Varoufakis 25 and Costas 
Lapavitsas 26 , then needed to be put 
aside when it comes to policy, because 
Keynesian economics is more relevant 
‘in practice’. 

You see, the problem of capitalism, 
according to these advisors, is a Tack 
of demand’, not a lack of profitability. 27 
So, in a slump, Keynesian prescriptions 
call for more government spending 


or a reversal of ‘austerity’ (in the 
current parlance), so that spending 
boosts employment and incomes and 
restores household consumption (and 
investment?) as the means to recovery. 
That means running budget deficits 
through more government borrowing 
(issuance of more bonds). 

Keynesians generally dismiss those 
(austerians and neoliberals) who worry 
that, as a result, spiralling government 
debt will lead to a new crisis, as 
governments find they cannot service 
their debt except at unaffordable interest 
rates (as in Greece and the peripheral 
euro zone economies, Puerto Rico, etc). 
You see, for Keynesians, one man’s 
debt is another’s asset. So the only 
problem is if it is foreigners who own 
the debt. 28 If foreign holders of credit 
demand repayment, they can cripple 
the currency. This is the view of Paul 
Krugman in the US and Simon Wren- 
Lewis, the British Keynesian guru, now 
part of McDonnell’s advisory team 
(who, by the way, also thinks the Bank 
of England should stay ‘independent’). 

But debt does matter. 29 One of the 
features of the global financial crash was 
the massive rise in private-sector debt 
(household and corporate) before the 
credit crunch in 2007. That debt rose, 
as capitalist economies tried to keep 
profitability of capital and economic 
growth up through a low-interest-rate, 
credit-fuelled bubble in unproductive 
sectors of finance and property. The 
private credit bit (not the profitability 
bit) is the Minskyite view of the crisis, 
as expounded in particular by Steve 
Keen and Anastasia Nesvetailova 
(again one of the McDonnell’s new 
advisors). The credit boom of the 2000s 
was a response to declining profitability 
of capital in the productive sectors of 
the US, UK and other major economies 
from the end of the 1990s. It staved off 
a major slump, only to create an even 
larger one in 2008-09. 

That was private-sector debt. But 
the same issue applies to public-sector 
debt. If the owners of this debt (banks, 
hedge funds, pension funds, insurance 
companies) decide that they want to 
get their money back or demand lots 
more in interest to renew loans or buy 
government bonds, they can shackle 
the ability of a government to pay for 
welfare benefits and public services, 
let alone investment in roads, hospitals 
and schools. 

Debt does matter in a capitalist 
economy: capitalists owe to other 
capitalists; households owe to finance 
capitalists; and governments owe 
to finance capitalists. The holders of 
this debt expect a return and prompt 
repayments. Under a predominantly 
state-owned and planned economy, 
state companies, households and 
governments would owe to other state 
companies. So the decisions on the 
cost of borrowing and repayment terms 
could be decided as part of a national 
plan and not by the ‘market’ and on the 
profitability of (finance) capital. 

‘Balance the 
books’ 

Ironically, having selected Keynesians 
and Minskyites for his ‘team’, John 
McDonnell has made it clear from the 
start that he is not a ‘deficit denier’. By 
this, he means that he does accept that 
running government budget deficits 
cannot be ignored, as the Keynesians 
reckon. As McDonnell put it, “We 
accept we are going to have to live 
within our means and we always will 
do - full stop.” And until September 
13 he had advocated signing up to 
the Conservative government’s fiscal 
charter that will make it a law that 
government’s must ‘balance the books’ 
over the ‘business cycle’. He had said: 

We will support the charter. We will 

support the charter on the basis we 

are going to want to balance the 

books, we do want to live within our 

means and we will tackle the deficit. 


This was clearly a political ploy by 
McDonnell to avoid the charge being 
made by the Conservatives that Labour, 
when in government, allowed deficits 
to get out of control and thus caused 
the crisis and the great recession; 
and that Labour has no regard for 
‘balancing the books’. This charge, of 
course, is nonsense and a downright lie. 
Actually, when in government, Labour 
generally ran lower budget deficits 
than the Conservatives and under 
‘prudent’ finance minister and PM 
Gordon Brown, government spending 
was kept well under control, as Ann 
Pettifor, another of McDonnell’s new 
Keynesian advisors, has pointed out. 30 

The UK’s budget deficit spiralled 
only when the global financial crash 
came and British banks had to be bailed 
out with taxpayer’s money (borrowing). 
This prompted Gordon Brown to tell the 
British parliament that he had “saved 
the world” (a slip of hubris, meaning 
he had saved the banks). The current 
government deficit (still higher than 
other G7 economies, except Japan, 
under the Conservatives), the external 
deficit running at over 6% of GDP and 
a government debt still rising towards 
100% of GDP were the product of the 
capitalist crisis (the financial meltdown 
and the ensuing great recession). 

McDonnell says that this deficit and 
the government debt can be reduced not 
by cutting welfare and public services, 
as the Conservatives have done and are 
doing. It is a political choice. Instead 
it can be done by raising taxes on the 
rich (reversing cuts in corporation 
tax and inheritance tax), reducing 
‘corporate welfare’ (around £90 billion 
a year), dealing aggressively with tax 
evasion and avoidance by the likes 
of Vodafone, Amazon, Google and 
Starbucks (worth up to £120 billion a 
year). And Labour under McDonnell 
would also stimulate economic growth 
by borrowing to invest in infrastructure 
projects. McDonnell also estimates that 
£80-100 billion could be saved (over 30 
years, mind) by scrapping the Trident 
nuclear submarine programme due for 
renewal next year. 

Laudable as these aims are, much 
of these tax-gathering measures may 
not deliver enough extra revenue to 
close the deficit. It has been pointed 
out that it will be very difficult to raise 
the necessary extra £30 billion a year 
in taxes without hitting middle-income 
earners - unless UK economic growth 
takes off from its current 2%-2.5% a 
year expansion rate. 31 

The circle could easily be squared 
if private-sector incomes (wages and 
profits) rose substantially faster to 
deliver much higher tax revenues. But 
that is not going to happen under a 
predominantly capitalist economy, 
where profitability is key to investment, 
employment and income growth. 
British capitalism has already failed to 
invest, preferring to pocket its profits 
and/or speculate in financial assets 
or invest abroad. And that is with the 
lowest corporate tax rate among the 
major economies, as Conservative 
finance minister George Osborne likes 
to boast. Higher taxes on the capitalist 
sector - namely the big companies 
that invest and employ the bulk of the 
British economy and people - will only 
mean a further failure to invest. 

The ‘new’ Labour leadership 
replacing the ‘old’ (‘New Labour’, 
neoliberal) leadership is pledged 
to expand public investment in 
infrastructure, ‘green’ sectors and 
in housing and transport. This will 
undoubtedly help to sustain economic 
activity, apart from helping the majority 
instead of the 1%. But Corbyn’s and 
McDonnell’s National Investment 
Bank will not be enough to deliver 
sufficiently faster growth as long as 
the UK economy is still dominated 
in its strategic sectors by capitalist 
profit-making companies in the City of 
London (privatised banking, insurance 
and pension funds); by large pharma 
and aerospace companies; telecoms 
(BT), house-building companies and 


transport (rail, bus and airlines), etc. 

Along with a National Investment 
Bank (and fully state-owned banking), 
what is needed is a national plan for 
investment, employment and services 
based on a predominantly state-owned 
economy, democratically controlled 
and operated. But that is the Marxist 
prescription from the ‘interesting’ 
Marxist analysis of the capitalist 
economy. Instead, the new Labour 
leadership likes the Marxist ‘analysis’, 
but looks to Keynesian ‘solutions’. 

Capitalism has regular and recurring 
crises - that is one unique conclusion 
from the Marxist economic analysis, 
something not accepted or recognised 
by mainstream, Keynesian or Minskyite 
economic theory. British capitalism, 
along with global capital, is likely to 
enter another slump before the next 
general election in 2020. Indeed, 
McDonnell has also noted that many 
of the features that led to the last 
great recession - credit boom, housing 
bubble, bank speculation, etc - have 
re-emerged. 

Keynesians did not see the last 
slump (the great recession) coming and 
did not have the policies to deal with it, 
at least in the interests of the majority. 
So relying on Keynesian policies to 
handle or avoid the next slump, even 
as a political ploy, may be a hostage to 
fortune for the new Labour leadership • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession.fHes. 

wordpress.com. 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

Anatomy of a conference 

Jack Conrad offers pre-conference assessments and recommendations 



O ur standing orders committee 
has put on line (most of) the 
motions submitted by Left 
Unity’s branches and members for the 
November 21-22 national conference. 1 
As readers might well know, the first 
day is due to be devoted to a range 
of political issues and the second is 
scheduled to deal with the over-long, 
over-detailed, over-officered Left Unity 
constitution. 

Mimicking the practice of the trade 
union and labour bureaucracy, there is 
to be a branch ballot on which motions 
will be given priority in debates (each 
branch has five votes). More an Xfactor 
popularity contest than a rational way 
of arriving at agreed tactics, strategy 
and structures. 

Meanwhile, the SOC has arranged 
motions into eight - sometimes rather 
strange - groupings. Eg, the first group 
is entitled ‘The future of Left Unity and 
miscellaneous’. It includes a standard 
condemnation of the government’s 
Trade Union Bill (61); a motion seeking 
a common front with Spain’s Podemos, 
Germany’s Die Linke and Greece’s 
Popular Unity, with a view to fighting 
austerity on a European scale; a couple 
of motions opposing electoral coalitions 
- presumably aimed at cutting links 
with the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition (4 and 38) - and a motion on 
culture from Ray Campbell and Chris 
Hurley which amongst other things 
wants Left Unity to establish a “street 
band” (52). 

In between this stuff there are 10 
motions relating to the election of 
Jeremy Corbyn as leader of the Labour 
Party. They include a call for Left Unity 
to close down and become a think tank 
(15); to campaign for affiliation (20, 
23,27,74); to align LU with Scotland’s 
left nationalist Rise outfit (69); to 
“temporarily” suspend election activity 
(70); or, in essence, to carry on as if 
nothing has happened. 

Given the historic significance of the 
Corbyn victory, we in the Communist 
Platform have written to the SOC 
suggesting that the entire first day be 
given over to debating the Labour Party. 
Deciding the future of Left Unity vis-a- 
vis the Labour Party in one short session 
smacks of political light-mindedness 
to us. 

To facilitate clarification, to test 
weak points, to bring out alternative 
arguments, to persuade doubters, 
all propositions on the Labour Party 
must be fully debated. If that does not 
happen, there is the distinct danger that 
LU will see further resignations ... 
and soon end up as an irrelevant husk. 
Hence, not to debate motion 15 - moved 
by Pete Green, Salman Shaheen, Tom 
Walker, Rachel Godfrey-Wood and 
Carla Willig - because, maybe, it fails 
to secure sufficient branch votes, would 
be ridiculous. After all, not only are the 
comrades proposing to “dissolve” Left 
Unity “as a political party”. They have 
been elected to important positions. 
Comrades Green and Shaheen are 
principal speakers, comrade Walker 
is our media officer, and comrade 
Godfrey-Wood is a national council 
member from the London region. 

Obviously, we will support motion 
27, moved by Sheffield branch, Tina 
Becker and Jack Conrad. The motion 
not only calls for affiliation to the 
Labour Party. It outlines the strategy 
and principles we would pursue: 

1. Left Unity welcomes the election 
of Jeremy Corbyn as leader of 
the Labour Party. It amounts to a 
revolution in the workers’ movement 
in Britain. 

2. All halfway house projects, 

opportunist attempts to chase 

the Greens, adaptations to petty 


nationalism have been exposed, 
wrecked or left high and dry. 

3. Left Unity commits itself to the 
project of transforming the Labour 
Party into an instrument for working 
class advance and international 
socialism. Towards that end we will 
join with others and seek the closest 
unity of the left inside and outside 
the Labour Party. 

4. Ideas of reclaiming the Labour 
Party and the return of the old clause 
four are totally misplaced. From 
the beginning the party has been 
dominated by the labour bureaucracy 
and the ideas of reformism. The 
party must be refounded on the basis 
of a genuinely socialist programme, 
as opposed to social democratic 
gradualism or bureaucratic statism. 

5. The aim is not a Labour government 
for its own sake. History shows that 
Labour governments committed to 
managing the capitalist system and 
loyal to the existing constitutional 
order create disillusionment in the 
working class. 

6. Labour should only consider 
forming a government when it has 
the active support of a clear majority 
of the population and has a realistic 
prospect of implementing a full 
socialist programme. This cannot be 
achieved in Britain in isolation from 
Europe and the rest of the world. 

7. Socialism is the rule of the 
working class over the global 
economy created by capitalism and 
as such is antithetical to all forms 
of British nationalism. Demands 
for a British road to socialism and 
a withdrawal from the European 
Union are therefore to be opposed. 

8. Political principles and 
organisational forms go hand in 
hand. The Labour Party must 
become the umbrella organisation 
for all trade unions, socialist groups 
and pro-working class partisans. 
Towards this end Left Unity will 
demand the complete elimination 
of all undemocratic bans and 
proscriptions and will seek to 
affiliate to the Labour Party. 

9. The fight to democratise the 
Labour Party cannot be separated 
from the fight to democratise the 
trade unions. Trade union votes at 
Labour Party conferences should 
be cast not by general secretaries, 
but proportionately, according to the 
political balance in each delegation. 

10. All trade unions should be 
encouraged to affiliate, all members 
of the trade unions encouraged to 
pay the political levy and join the 
Labour Party as individual members. 

We have been told that the Socialist 
Resistance motivators of motion 23 - 
ie, the dominant faction in Haringey 
- refuse to even consider compositing 
with our motion. True, theirs does 
contain a line calling for LU’s “national 
committee” (sic) to “explore” the 
“possibility” of affiliating to the Labour 
Party. Nonetheless, it is clear that the 
comrades do not share our perspectives. 
Eg, there is no thought or hint of 
transforming the Labour Party into an 
instrument of class war. Therefore, until 
the “terms of affiliation” have become 
clear, the comrades want Left Unity 
to continue as “currently constituted”. 
The simple fact of the matter is that 
Socialist Resistance felt the need to 
counter those calling for affiliation. As 
a result their so-called plan amounts 
to little more than a manoeuvre and 
cannot be treated as a serious proposal. 

By contrast, Norwich (motion 
20) deserves support. We will argue 
that other pro-affiliation motions 
should be treated as stemming from, 
as being additional to, Norwich’s. In 


Getting beneath the surface 

other words, if, after a full debate, the 
Norwich motion falls, the other pro- 
affiliation motions would likewise fall. 
Anyway, in full, it reads: 

Left Unity should not be dissolved. 
Instead we should work closely 
with the rank and file of the Labour 
Party. In particular we should join 
with them in ensuring that the annual 
conference of the Labour Party is 
restored as the highest decision¬ 
making body in the party whose 
decisions are binding; and secondly 
that all proscriptions preventing 
political groups who have their own 
programme affiliating to the Labour 
Party under rule 5A, be ended. 

Labour’s clause II 5A is also worth 
quoting in full therefore: 

Political organisations not affiliated 
or associated under a national 
agreement with the party, having 
their own programme, principles and 
policy for distinctive and separate 
propaganda, or possessing branches 
in the constituencies, or engaged in 
the promotion of parliamentary or 
local government candidates, or 
having allegiance to any political 
organisation situated abroad, shall be 
ineligible for affiliation to the party. 2 

Unmistakably, it is squarely directed 
at the old ‘official’ CPGB. Clause II 
5A reeks of the cold war and catch¬ 
all bureaucratic drafting. Apart from 


adding that we consider it perfectly 
reasonable to expect affiliates not to 
back candidates standing against the 
Labour Party, there is every reason to 
build an energetic campaign to secure 
a radical rewrite. 

And, though it has its weaknesses, 
the motion from Glasgow South (79) 
can also be supported. There is no call 
for affiliation. Motion 74 from Waltham 
Forest does contain the perspective of 
constituting Left Unity as a Labour 
Party affiliate. However, it ends rather 
oddly: “If accepted as an affiliated 
society, LU will make its first priority 
to ensure that all Labour Party branch 
meetings are fully accessible.” Yet 
Labour’s national executive committee 
is already obliged, under clause VIII 
3E, to ensure that members are not 
“precluded” from meetings and events 
“because they cannot gain access”. A 
similar formulation can be found in 
clause VI 4. 3 Whether or not this is 
the practice in every branch I could 
not possibly say. But, surely, “our first 
priority” ought to be “transforming the 
Labour Party into an instrument for 
working class advance and international 
socialism”. So a short amendment 
would be helpful. 

The anaemic Lambeth motion 
will not get our backing. Motion 30 
contradictorily wants the RMT and FBU 
unions to reafifiliate and yet also seeks 
to “abolish” clauses in the Labour Party 
constitution which prevent affiliates 
from supporting “other workers’ parties 
in elections” (note the RMT has actually 


backed Green candidates as well as the 
dead-end Scottish Socialist Party). 

The comrades want to cheer on 
the “struggle for socialism inside 
the LP” ... but from the outside. So, 
although there is a call to “temporarily 
suspend” national election work, the 
whole approach is half-hearted and 
unambitious. 

The other motions on Corbyn and 
the Labour Party testify to the same 
sort of political myopia. Camden 
and Islington (78), Kate Hudson and 
Andrew Burgin (48) and Fred Carpenter 
and Fred Leplat (49) amount to hopeless 
pleas for business as usual. 

Referendum 

I shall discuss the rest of the motions as 
grouped together by the SOC. 

The first motion in the second group 
comes from Dave Landau and Will 
McMahon (12). Both are prominent 
members of the so-called Independent 
Socialist Network. Overall their motion 
is not too bad. Voting ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in 
the 2017 referendum on the European 
Union is a “false choice”. Etc, etc. 
However, the title ‘Active abstention 
campaign for EU referendum’ reveals 
an elementary failure to distinguish 
between ‘abstain’ and ‘boycott’. 
Marxist terminology normally treats 
‘abstaining’ to be a passive stance and 
‘boycott’ to be an active one. Hence 
we read this passage written by Lenin, 
arguing in the context of the Bolsheviks 
boycotting the Bulygin duma in August 
1905: “we must exert every effort 
to make the boycott of real use in 
extending and intensifying agitation, 
so that it shall not be reduced to mere 
passive abstention from voting”. 4 

The boycott, of course, has its origins 
in the “mass resistance” of late 19th 
century Irish peasants against English 
landlords. 5 Under the leadership of 
the Land League, they put the estate 
manager of Lord Erne under a ban. No- 
one would work for him, no-one would 
trade with him. His name, was, of 
course, Charles Cunningham Boycott. 
The campaign against Boycott became 
a cause celebre in the global press. 

Another elementary objection. 
The comrades demand the “public 
ownership” of the “forces of 
production”. In terms of Marxist 
A,B,Cs, the forces of production 
refer to machines, land, roads ... and 
labour-power. Are the comrades really 
proposing to nationalise labour-power? 
That would be state-organised slavery. 
Obviously amendments are needed and 
in their absence much better to vote 
for the brief Sheffield branch motion 
calling for a boycott (56). Maybe the 
ISN comrades could agree a composite. 

Norwich’s motion 21 is a fantasy call 
for the 2017 referendum they wish for. 
They also want us to align ourselves 
with the Greens. However, the Greens 
aside, Marxists strongly object to 
referendums. They are fundamentally 
anti-democratic. They are the favourite 
device of dictators and demagogues. 
Eg, Louis Bonaparte, Benito Mussolini, 
Adolph Hitler. Vote against. 

Southwark, motion 33, tells us that 
there will be a referendum “by the 
end of 2014”! Ignore the typo. The 
comrades want a ‘yes’ vote’. The same 
goes for Croydon (35). Give them both 
a ‘no’ vote. 

We oppose all programmes that 
propose or imply a British exit from 
the EU. A spectrum that goes from 
the Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain to Nigel Farage’s UK 
Independence Party. However, David 
Cameron’s negotiations with other 
member-states are predicated on rolling 
back rights, gains and possibilities. To 
vote ‘yes’ is unacceptable. To vote ‘no’ 
is unacceptable. 
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International 

Sheffield branch, along with Mike 
Macnair and David Isaacson, want 
solidarity with the Greek people 
against the institutions. However, 
they criticise Left Unity’s “illusions” 
in Syriza (16). This is a Communist 
Platform-motivated motion and it 
clearly deserves support. The motion 
from Haringey is the CP’s ... with the 
reference to Syriza surgically removed 
(25). We obviously prefer the original. 

The Teesside, Sheffield and 
Yassamine Mather motion opposing 
imperialist interventions in the Middle 
East once again has to be supported. 
And, again, needless to say, it too 
originates with the CP. 

Haringey’s motion 24 on the struggle 
of the Kurdish people is in essence a 
paean to the Kurdish Workers Party 
(PKK). Hence the touching faith in 
the “self-organisation” in Rojava (in 
northern Syria). Despite that, the call 
for ending the British government’s ban 
on the PKK, etc ought to be supported. 
Ditto the motion from Leeds North 
and East (26). The Waltham Forest/ 
Hackney/Tower Hamlets motion on 
migrants is standard fare and ought to 
be likewise agreed ... without debate. 

Crime and justice 

Stockport branch wants a Left Unity 
policy on prostitution based on the 
“Nordic model” (2). Buying sex should 
be made a criminal offence. Regressive 
nonsense. Oppose. On the other hand, 
motion 19 on sex work, moved by 
the LGBT caucus, Lambeth and 
Croydon, ought to be agreed. Likewise, 
Birmingham’s motion on assisted 
suicide also seems unobjectionable to 
me (14). 

Democracy 

Croydon’s call for ending the monarchy 
adds nothing new to our existing 
positions (37). It cannot be opposed... 
but it is really necessary? Surely not. 

Steve Freeman and Russell Caplan 
want to abolish the acts of union between 
England, Northern Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales (68). Does that mean they 
seek the re-establishment of the Irish, 
Scottish and Welsh feudal monarchies? 
Probably not. No, the motivation is 
clear. Instead of the working class in 
Britain unitedly fighting for a federal 
republic and international socialism, 
the two comrades want the break-up 
of Britain into separate capitalist states. 
Oppose. 

The Teesside, Sheffield, Mark Lewis, 
Ben Lewis motion 11, on the standing 
army and people’s militia, cannot be 
opposed by any consistent democrat. 
It reiterates the left’s historic objection 
to standing armies and support for 
the “armed people” in a well-ordered 
militia. As the motion explains, this 
principle “will never be realised 
voluntarily by the capitalist state”. It has 
to be won. The original inspiration is, of 
course, the 1689 English Bill of Rights 
and then the 1791 second amendment 
to the American constitution. Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels enthusiastically 
upheld that principle, as did the Second 
International from left to right. In other 
words, it was not only Vladimir Lenin, 
Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxemburg who 
supported replacing the standing army 
with a people’s militia. So did Eduard 
Bernstein: ie, in his Evolutionary 
socialism. Even Natalie Bennett’s 
Greens want to scrap the standing 
army and replace it with a militia of 
some sort. Left Unity would do well to 
confront the issue. 

Social security 

Motion 5, moved by Bath and North 
East Somerset, advocates a “taxable 
citizen’s income payment”. It needs to 
be debated (but not necessarily at this 
conference). Frankly the pros and cons 
are beyond my present knowledge. I 
would like to hear the case for ... and 
the case against. 

Brighton and Hove’s motion on 
‘Employment policy’ ought to be 


opposed. The comrades condemn the 
“capitalist idea” that “everyone should 
be expected to earn a living”. No, this is 
not a capitalist idea. The capitalist class 
does not “earn a living”. They exploit 
the labour of others and live off surplus 
value. But there is a socialist principle 
that everyone should work (if they are 
able). As Lenin bluntly put it in his State 
and revolution (1917), “He who does not 
work shall not eat.” 6 A phrase directly 
borrowed from St Paul: “If anyone is 
not willing to work, let him not eat.” 7 
The early Christian church practised 
a primitive communism, which was 
presumably why it was plagued with 
spongers and parasites. However, the 
target of modem communism is the idle 
rich - those living off inherited wealth, 
etc. They should make a socially useful 
contribution. As to the Brighton and 
Hove comrades’ second motion on 
social security (63), because it is based 
on exactly the same misconception, we 
will vote against it. 

Waltham Forest’s motion on 
‘Welfare policy’ is an eclectic mix 
of greenism, Marxism and tinkering 
reformism (77). Reject. 

Environment 

Southwark (motion 32) seeks to 
mobilise Left Unity for demonstrations 
in the week immediately following 
our national conference. Of course, it 
is on the side of the angels. But why 
bother moving such an utterly trite, 
utterly uncontroversial motion? Yet, 
despite the over-the-top formulation 
demanding “maximum support”, we 
will dutifully raise our hands ... if it 
comes to a vote. 

The Glasgow South motion on GM 
crops should not be dismissed (80). 
It opposes the “outright” ban on GM 
crops in Scotland. Instead it asks for 
scientific evidence and testing. Okay. 

The ‘taxation’ policy moved by 
Stockport is rather technical - but from 
my rather swift reading ought to be 
supported ... once again, if it comes 
up for debate (1). 

Somerset and Wilts branch wants 
to revisit LU’s housing policy. The 
comrades seem to have an obscure bee 
in their bonnet. It is all very minor, all 
very technical. However, they do call 
for assistance to be provided to “home- 
owners effected by negative equity”. Do 
we really want to subsidise members 
of the bourgeoisie in Kensington and 
Chelsea who have been “suffering” 
from falling prices? 8 Vote against ... 
that or remit. 

Our constitution 

Bath and North East Somerset does 
not want us to debate our constitution 
(3). A mistake. Left Unity will not 
survive long if it remains hobbled 
by the existing version. It is widely 
recognised as totally unfit for purpose. 
Violations are already legion ... by 
necessity. Vote against. Anthony Sween 
and Ron Luton-Brown want branch 
chairs included as possible suspects of 
“unruly or disruptive behaviour”. Talk 
about fiddling while Rome bums. Okay 
... if it comes to a vote we will once 
again put up our collective hands. 

Then we come to Teesside on the 
thoroughly misconceived 500-word 
limit imposed on conference motions 
(7). We in the Communist Platform 
favour and practise brevity whenever 
possible. But in the spirit of elementary 
democracy the Teesside motion must 
be supported. After all, one can easily 
envisage a question, a situation, a 
dispute that requires not under 500, 
but over 5,000 words. 

Then there is ‘Code of conduct’ - once 
again Teesside (8) - and a ‘Constitution 
fit for purpose’ (9). Support. However, 
a couple of explanatory points. 
Thankfully the SOC decided to allow 
both motions. Together they constitute 
a radical, but far shorter, alternative to 
the existing 6,000-word constitution 
(leave aside the excruciatingly long 
‘Safer spaces policy’). This is very 
welcome. Merely tinkering with LU’s 
constitution is possible ... but would 


involve mind-numbing complexity. 
And the probable outcome might well 
be an even worse mess. Better - far 
better - to scrap the whole thing and 
put in place a short, effective, easy-to- 
understand constitution. 

Felicity Dowling’s ‘Safer spaces 
policy’ has been disallowed (85-87). I 
do not know exactly why. Well, apart 
from her text being utterly incoherent - 
a series of disjointed headings. Oh, and 
there is the little fact that she should have 
gotten herself a seconder. Nevertheless, 
she should be allowed to present her 
case. After all, comrade Dowling is 
another one of those principal speakers 
(for unknown reasons there are four of 
them). 

But we do need rules guarding 
ourselves against those who disrupt 
agreed election campaigns, who 
promote anti-Semitism in the name 
of anti-imperialism, or who otherwise 
bring Left Unity into disrepute. Here 
the Teesside motion 8 would serve 
admirably. It is, in fact, the exact same 
text which gained the biggest vote at 
our 2014 national conference ... it 
went down only because we could not 
gain an absolute majority. The sullen 
abstentions were presumably the 
result of ingrained prejudice against 
the Communist Platform. Comrades, 
do not make the same mistake again. 

Incidentally, the SOC has adopted 
the anti-democratic practice of 
demanding that those moving similar 
or identical motions withdraw them, 
leaving just one version in place. There 
is a 20-long list of such SOC rulings. 
Presumably this has been done in 
order to facilitate the branch priority 
ballot. But it is a bad practice and runs 
against our established norms in LU. 
All movers ought to be credited. The 
same goes for conference speakers. We 
have actually been asked to name ours 
... two months in advance. Naturally, 
we have politely declined. However, I 
do not know about others. It is unlikely 
that there is anything sinister going on 
here. I put it down to SOC inexperience. 

That forgiving spirit cannot be 
extended to Leeds North and East. 
Frankly, the comrades are proposing 
a witch-hunter’s charter (17). They 
demand that members of minority 
factions “do not promote the politics 
and practices of another organisation ... 
in public, in branches, in the open social 
media”. Horrible, unacceptable, totally 
misdirected control-freakery. 

It is right that LU requires those 
such as the Communist Platform not 
to present themselves as Left Unity. 
We have no problem with that. And 
I am sure that Workers Power, whom 
I understand to be the main target of 
motion 17, would agree. The likes of 
Mathew Caygill - along with me, one of 
Left Unity’s 15 directly elected national 
council members - seem to have been 
infuriated by WP. 

But, surely, those who have a 
minority viewpoint have the absolute 
right to “promote” their own politics 
and principles, while engaged in LU 
activity “in public, in branches, in the 
social media”. As long as it does not 
disrupt an agreed action, what is the 
problem? 

There are many opinions within 
Left Unity. Some amount to just a 
single individual. In other words, a 
sect of one. Others are sects of two 
or three. However, much larger, albeit 
undeclared, factions exist. Eg, those 
grouped around the Hudson-Burgin 
leadership. Then there is the Communist 
Platform, Socialist Resistance, Workers 
Power, the Independent Socialist 
Network. All are organised on the 
basis of definite principles. Indeed, 
whenever possible, the CP prepares, 
votes and argues as a disciplined bloc 
in branch meetings, regions, at national 
conferences, the national council, etc. 
No secret. 

If the comrades in Leeds North 
and East had their way, we would 
presumably be reported for expressing 
our unacceptable views at branch 
public meetings organised to discuss 


... Greece, the EU, Corbyn’s campaign, 
Israeli elections, etc. In my Camden and 
Islington branch no-one who attends 
can have the slightest doubt that 
myself, Moshe Machover and other 
CP comrades are promoting our own 
distinct principles. Terry Conway of 
Socialist Resistance does the same. 
So does Dave Landau of the ISN ... 
comrades, it is called politics. 

And what about Leeds North and 
East? The fact of the matter is that 
their majority is in national terms a 
tiny minority. The comrades have a 
distinct - in Left Unity tenns a distinctly 
rightwing - orientation. They used to 
operate under the banner of the Alliance 
for Green Socialism. Nevertheless, 
despite the hypocrisy, the comrades 
ought to be allowed to organise, allowed 
to promote their principles ... as long 
as they do not disrupt agreed actions. 
Anyway, reject motion 17. 

Southwark and Croydon want to 
tinker with the existing constitution. 
Eg, they propose a reduction in the 
size of the national council and getting 
rid of a load of office-holders (31). The 
motivation seems to be well founded 
and healthy. But far, far better to go with 
the Teesside alternative constitution 
(drafted by the Communist Platform). 
The same goes for the Croydon’s call 
for new, unspecified branch standing 
orders (41). Once again ... go for 
Teesside. 

Croydon also proposes to have 
“all year round” electronic voting 
on proposals. A plebiscitary travesty. 
Reject. Moreover, Croydon (44) wants 
members to be obliged to support LU 
candidates. This is surely directed 
against the idiotic Steve Freeman 
‘Republican Socialist’ campaign in the 
May 2015 general election. Though he 
is a Left Unity member, he stood against 
Kingsley Abrams (jointly backed by 
Left Unity and Tusc). We support the 
spirit of the motion. But it is already 
more than covered by Teesside (plus the 
“omitted” motions from Jack Conrad, 
Mike Macnair, Moshe Machover, 
Yassamine Mather, David Isaacson, 
Sarah McDonald, Sheffield branch, 
etc). 

Southwark’s ‘Empowering regions’ 
is another example of minor tinkering 
(28). So is its part two (29). The same 
goes for Croydon’s ‘Branch standing 
orders’ and crowdsourcing. Yawn. 
Abstain. Croydon’s motion 44 is a 
repeat of the above. Croydon’s motion 
46 is likewise a tinkering bore. Abstain. 

Waltham Forest’s ‘Combating 
oppressive behaviour’ amounts to the 
safer spaces policy through the back 
door (76). Another witch-hunter’s 
charter. Vote down. The constitutional 
motions moved by Phil Pope and 
Gemma Brown both appear to be 
sincerely motivated (83 and 84). But, 
once again, go for Teesside. 

Priorities 

In branches where the CP exercises 
a decisive influence vote, firstly, for 
motion 27 (Labour Party, as moved 
by Sheffield, Tina Becker and Jack 
Conrad). Secondly, motion 9 (Teesside, 
‘A constitution fit for purpose’), three, 
Teesside’s motion 8, ‘Code of conduct’, 
four, ‘Standing army and the people’s 
militia (11) and, five, Greece, as moved 
by Sheffield, Mike Macnair and David 
Isaacson (16). 

Otherwise, in politically rightwing 
branches, argue for Norwich’s motion 
20 ... and then go down in flames • 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/motions-to-left-unity- 
conference-for-priorities-ballot-and-amendment. 

2. http://labourlist.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2013/04/Rule-Book-2013 .pdf. 

3. http://labourlist.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2013/04/Rule-Book-2013 .pdf. 

4. VI Lenin CW Vol 9, Moscow 1977, pi82. 

5. TA Jackson Ireland her own London 1985, 
p326. 

6. VI Lenin CW Vol 25, Moscow 1977, p472. 

7. ‘Second letter of Paul to the Thessalonians’, 
3:10. 

8. “In Kensington and Chelsea, London’s most 
expensive borough to buy in, prices dropped 7.2% 
from June to July, according to Rightmove” (City 
AM July 20 2015). 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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rising 
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Stormy waters ahead 

There is more to the NHS funding crisis than they want you to believe, writes James Linney 



O ctober 9 was another bad day 
for the national health service. 
The cause this time was the 
first quarterly performance report by 
Monitor, the recently created financial 
regulator for the NHS. 

A glance at the media coverage 
could easily have led you to conclude 
that the end is nigh for the health 
service. According to Monitor, the 
NHS is £930 million overspent - the 
deficit for the first three months of 
2015-16 was already larger than that 
for the whole of 2014-15. The service 
is facing an estimated £2 billion 
total shortfall this financial year. A 
fact which leads Monitor to warn 
hospitals of “the need to continue to 
improve how they operate - including 
making radical changes to how care 
is delivered - if they are to counter the 
intense pressure they’re under from an 
increased demand for care and a worst- 
in-a-generation financial position”. 1 

It is worth pausing for a moment 
to remember that this ‘independent’ 
financial regulator has board 
members who have worked for Price 
Waterhouse, KPMG, NMC Healthcare, 
NM Rothschild and McKinsey and 
Co. So it is probably fair to conclude 
that, by “radical change to how care is 
delivered”, Monitor probably does not 
have in mind the nationalisation of all 
medication production, together with 
the radical democratisation of the NHS 
itself. What these representatives of 
capital actually mean is greater effort 
to achieve the £22 billion of ‘efficiency 
savings’ that the government is 
enforcing: in other words, more cuts 
and more outsourcing to the private 
sector. 

And this latest financial tsunami 
hits the NHS as it enters its sixth 
year of being subjected to the Tory’s 
funding freeze, amounting to the 
worst period of cutbacks in the last 
50 years. With this in mind - and the 
fact that demand on the NHS has never 
been greater - you do not need to be a 
member of the Adam Smith Institute 
(actually it probably helps if you’re 
not) to conclude that it is impossible 
for the NHS to fully operate within its 
current budget. 

With all this ‘financial meltdown’ 
talk, you could be forgiven for 
overlooking the fact that the crisis has 
resulted from political, not economic, 
forces. Take the projected £2 billion 
deficit by the end of the year. If the 
political will was there, this could 
be overcome easily enough. To 
give one example, the bank bailouts 
resulting from the 2008 financial crisis 
amounted to £850 billion 2 - when the 
‘free market’ fails and finance capital 
needs a helping hand, it is amazing 
what can be found down the back of the 
treasury’s sofa. As every left group will 
point out, there are numerous options 
for raising a bit of cash: closing legal 
loopholes to prevent corporation tax 
avoidance (standing at about £3 billion 
last year 3 ) or cancelling the outrageous 
private finance initiative contracts (the 
tab for which now stands at over £300 
billion 4 and is still growing). It goes 
without saying that things are not quite 
so simple, 5 but, of course, none of that 


is going to happen anyway: the Tory 
government has its own agenda. 

Cherished 

The NHS was created in the aftermath 
of World War II - the war effort led to 
a rising tide of expectation in Britain, 
as elsewhere, and people who had 
been sent overseas to fight and die for 
the glory of British imperialism were 
now ready to demand something in 
return. Then there was the reality of 
a political alternative to capitalism 
in the shape of an expanding Soviet 
Union - concessions had to be made 
to the working class, particularly in 
western Europe. 

Through the years, the NHS 
has always had a certain amount of 
political and financial protection. Not 
even Margaret Thatcher was brave 
enough to challenge its position as 
Britain’s most cherished nationalised 
enterprise. But that is not to say it 
has not been the target of attempts at 
more subtle, ‘peripheral’privatisation. 
Through the years, both Tory and 
Labour governments have encouraged 
hospitals and GP surgeries to act like 
businesses. Through the creation of an 
internal market, by allowing private 


health firms to cherry-pick highly 
lucrative services and by introducing 
the scandalous PFI schemes, NHS 
assets have been pilfered. Then 
came the 2008 crash and the ‘age of 
austerity’ - and along with it a good 
opportunity for a concerted attack on 
public healthcare. 

For some time the media has 
been an accomplice in creating an 
atmosphere of permanent crisis in 
the NHS and the Tory government is 
keen to promote this idea as part of 
its response to ‘tackling the deficit’, 
which (so the story goes) resulted from 
the previous Labour government’s 
reckless overspending. The Tory’s 
goal is to create the myth in the public 
conscience of the NHS as a moribund, 
unaffordable relic that they have done 
their level best to save - but ultimately 
only some good, old-fashioned market 
competition can rescue it. 

The NHS, like the Titanic before 
it, was once considered unsinkable, 
but it is taking in a good deal of water 
and, the more choppy the seas get for 
the NHS financially, the louder the 
arguments for privatisation will be 
heard. In other words, as many people 
have been saying since the unveiling 


of the Health and Social Care Bill in 
2011, the NHS is being set up to fail. In 
the meantime, the Tories must appear 
to be doing something to try to help 
manage its financial crisis. 

Health secretary Jeremy Hunt 
did not bother attending the special 
parliamentary question time on the 
NHS crisis the day after Monitor’s 
report was published. But he did send 
his junior minister, Ben Gummer, 
who had a suggestion to avoid the 
pending financial doom: the NHS 
should spend less on agency staff and 
consultants. Well, yes, but whose fault 
is it that hospitals have had to rely on 
private agencies rather than recruiting 
the nurses they need? And could the 
mushrooming of consultancies be 
connected to the ‘internal market’, by 
any chance? This is hardly a serious 
attempt to help the 78% of foundation 
trust hospitals which - Monitor tells us 
- are facing a deficit which could lead 
to some being forced to close. 

But before we get too despondent, 
since the victory of Jeremy Corbyn 
there has been a change in the political 
atmosphere. For the first time for 
decades the working class can look to 
the Labour Party as a serious site of 


struggle, including against austerity. 
As a result there are definite signs of 
a growing confidence - and hope that 
the NHS can find some shelter from 
the storm. This change can be seen 
in the current dispute between the 
government and junior doctors over 
their new proposed contract. The 
campaign opposing it has been well 
organised and largely successful in 
linking this fight to a broader struggle 
against the Tory attack on the NHS as 
a whole. The new contract threatens 
to increase the number of hours 
training doctors have to work, whilst 
reducing their pay - in some cases by 
as much as 30%. Gone are the days, as 
Bevan once said, of the state “stuffing 
doctor’s mouths with gold”. Nowadays 
we doctors can count ourselves well 
and truly amongst the skilled working 
class. 

Communists need not only to 
engage in and support these types of 
struggles, along with campaigns to 
defend the NHS, but in the process 
encourage them to link their fight 
to the political battle which is now 
seen first and foremost in the Labour 
Party. We must stand four-square for 
a regime of full and comprehensive 
democracy within Labour, and 
encourage the affiliation of all working 
class organisations. In other words, 
support for the Corbyn-McDonnell call 
to reverse the Tory NHS ‘reforms’ and 
increase NHS funding is not enough: 
we also have to continue to raise our 
own political agenda. 

Real radical change is needed 
in how healthcare is provided. The 
availability and quality of treatment 
should not be dictated by arbitrarily 
set government budgets, nor should 
it be the source of private profit. 
Instead we need a radically democratic 
health service run by its staff and the 
community. We need to exclude all 
private healthcare companies and call 
for the immediate nationalisation of 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

Ultimately the only way the NHS 
can find calm waters once and for all 
is with the working class at the helm • 

Notes 

1. www.gov.uk/govemment/news/radical-change- 
needed-from-foundation-trusts-to-tackle-intense- 
pressures. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/ 
politics/163 85 Obn-official-cost-of-the-bank- 
bailout-1833830.html. 

3. www.theweek.co.uk/62461/which-costs-more- 
benefit-fraud-or-tax-avoidance. 

4. Y El-Gingihy How to dismantle the NHS in 10 
easy steps London 2015, pi0. 

5. See, for example Michael Roberts’ article (pp8-9) - ed. 
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